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Dependable Automobile Insurance 
INCLUDING 


FULL MEMBER CLUB SERVICE 


By comparing our ““16-CYLINDER” 
Preferred Automobile Policy with any other you may 
know of, we believe you will agree with us that it 
is the most liberal and complete automobile policy 
written. 


In addition to the usual insurance it provides — 
AT NO EXTRA COST — 
$2500.00 PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
on the driver-owner 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE 
good anywhere in the United States or Canada 
TOURING BUREAU PRIVILEGES 
LICENSE PLATE SERVICE 


os alee $4,500,000.00 
og) ee re $3,500,000.00 
NON.ASSESSABLE DIVIDEND PAYING 


MICHIGAN 
LIABILITY 


MUTUAL 
COMPANY 











Resources Dividends 
More Than c WA, More Than 
$4,500,000.00 ai Peastieus $3,500,000.00 
District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Tonia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek = a ~ 
Alpena oledo, 1o 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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“ Hospitality to new ideas 


a sign of greatness,” 
the philosophers say: 


Policyholders of the 
MiLGi @ te Fe AGLS 


must have the quality of “greatness”? because 


















almost without exception they have been 
most hospitable to the many new ideas 
we are constantly giving them about 
making their buildings inhospita- 
ble to fire. And of course 
they have been hospita- 
ble to the saving in 
cost this has 


meant, too. 


The MILL MU- 
TUALS are gen- 
eral fire insurance 
carriers. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... .Kansas City, Mo. 


Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co........... Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co..... . Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......... Alton, Ii. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co................. Chicago, Ill. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. 23 Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the 
Mill Mutual. 
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‘Jt is better to have insurance and not 
need it than to need it and not have it.” 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pactfic 


— Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “™ 
Interstate M..ual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. - 
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WILLIAM B. HARRISON 


Insurance Commissioner of Georgia 


CommIssIONER HARRISON Came Into His Office as Administrator of 
the Insurance Affairs of His State Only Recently and Has Already Made a 
Record for Efficiency and Fatrmindedness. He Has Had a Large Experience in 
Business Life. Having Been Comptroller General of Georgia, and Is Well 

Known as a Man of High Abilities. 
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What Is Agricultural Insurance? 


Classification of Coverages Which May Rightly be Considered as 
Applying to Hazards of Rural Communities 


CCASIONALLY in American 
QO economic literature, and more 
frequently in European litera- 
ture on economic problems, we meet 
the term “agricultural insurance.” So 
far as the writer is aware, this term 
has nowhere been satisfactorily ex- 
plained or defined. What does agri- 
cultural insurance really mean and 
what part of the entire insurance field 
is properly included within the scope 
of this term? 


Agricultural insurance tends to 
have one of two different meanings, 
depending on whether the subject is 
approached from the point of view 
of the hazards insured against, or 
from that of the thing to which the 
insurance applies, commonly known 
as the subject of insurance. 


The former method of approach 
tends to narrow the concept to one 
including only those forms of insur- 
ance that deal with kinds or classes 
of hazards peculiar to agriculture, 
namely, loss of crops from meteoro- 
logical or other causes, and loss of 
livestock from disease or accident. 
All other hazards against which the 
farmer buys or needs insurance may 
be said to confront other economic 
groups as well as those engaged in 
agriculture. 


The second method of approach, 
namely, that of the subject of insur- 
ance, tends to give a much broader 
concept to the term agricultural in- 
surance, and to make it include all the 
different forms of insurance that are 
used or needed in connection with 
agricultural risks. From this point of 
view all insurance applying on agri- 
cultural property, and all personal in- 
surance applying on_ life-limb-or- 
health values of the farmer, his fam- 
ily, or his employees, or insurance 
covering liability of the farmer for 
damages or injuries to others, be- 
comes agricultural insurance. 


By V. N. VALGREN 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


This second or broader concept is 
the one more generally accepted and 
the one that the writer considers more 
logical and appropriate. Agricultural 
insurance thus conceived includes the 
following kinds or forms of insurance 
protection, in so far as the subject of 
insurance is farm property or some 
other economic interest of the farmer, 
his family, or his employees : 


1. Insurance on buildings and ordi- 
nary personal property against fire 
and lightning. 

2. Insurance on similar property 
against windstorm and hail. 


3. Automobile and truck insurance 
against theft, fire, windstorm, hail, 
property damage, and public liability. 

4. Livestock insurance against loss 
of animals by disease or accident. 

5. Crop insurance against individ- 
ual hazards such as hail, or frost and 
freeze. 


6. Broader forms of crop insur- 
ance against all or a stipulated variety 
of climatic, insect, and other hazards, 
to which growing crops are exposed. 

Employers’ liability insurance. 


7 
8. Life insurance. 


lanl 


). Health-and-accident insurance. 

Even this relatively formidable list 
of kinds or forms of insurance pro- 
tection needed by farmers, and pur- 
chased by them to a greater or less 
extent, does not cover all their insur- 
ance needs as measured by the stand- 
ards of safety adhered to by many 
of those engaged in industrial and 
commercial pursuits. According to 
such standards the farmers would 
also need use-and-occupancy or ren- 
tal-value insurance on his buildings, 
theft insurance, more especially on 
his farm animals, burglary insurance 





on his household goods, etc. For 
practical purposes, however, agricul- 
tural insurance may for the present 
be limited to those forms found in 
the numbered list above. Even some 
of these forms of protection are in 
very limited use by farmers; and one 
of them, comprehensive crop insur- 
ance, has hitherto been available only 
locally or sporadically. Much the same 
statement may be made in reference 
to livestock insurance against disease 
or accident. 

In the order of their general use 
by farmers, without reference to the 
average amounts carried, fire insur- 
ance would undoubtedly rank first, 
with windstorm insurance second. 
Life insurance would probably rank 
third, hail insurance on growing 
crops fourth, and automobile insur- 
ance fifth. Of the remaining four 
forms, either employers’ liability or 
health and accident, would probably 
come next, followed by livestock in- 
surance, and last of all crop insur- 
ance other than against hail. No com- 
prehensive data are at present avail- 
ble on the number of farmers that 
carry the different forms of insurance. 

The fact that few farmers have 
hitherto purchased a given form of 
insurance should not be accepted as 
proof that it does not represent, a real 
need. It may mean instead either that 
the need has as yet not been fully ap- 
preciated, or that suitable and effi- 
ciently managed insurance facilities 
have been lacking. In the promotion 
of insurance facilities, the presence or 
absence of difficult problems of ad- 
ministration tends to determine the 
nature and form of the insurance of- 
fered far more than do the actual 
needs for the different kinds of in- 
surance protection. 

Agricultural insurance as here de- 
fined does not fall within any given 
kind or class of insurance as recog- 
nized by state laws or by state admin- 
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istrative officials. It represents a clas- 
sification by major sub-fields of in- 
surance activity like that which gives 
us a separation between agriculture 
and commerce in the organization of 
the Federal and State governments. 
The boundary lines thus established 
intersect the boundary or classifica- 
tion lines in general use by insurance 
men. 

Among the officially recognized 
bases of division of the insurance 
field, the broadest and simplest is that 
which distinguishes between (1) 
property insurance, and (2) personal 
insurance. Obviously agricultural in- 
surance as here defined falls party in 
each of these sub-fields. 

A rather more common division of 
the general insurance field and of the 
agencies engaged therein, is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Fire insurance—including as 
“allied lines’’ windstorm, hail, use 
and occupancy, and many others. 

2. Life insurance—including also 
in many cases, health and accident, 
which in other cases is placed in the 
casualty division. 

3. Casualty insurance—including 
surety bonds, fidelity bonds, automo- 
bile liability, employers’ liability, plate 
glass, etc. Livestock insurance is gen- 
erally placed in this group. 

Agricultural insurance also falls 
partly in each of these divisions. 
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Another common classification of 
the companies engaged in insurance 
is based on the ownership or control 
of the organization, and is as follows: 

1. Capital-stock companies—owned 
by the stock holders and controlled 
through their boards of directors. 

2. Mutual companies or associa- 
tions—owned by members or policy 
holders and controlled through their 
boards of directors. 

3. Reciprocals or inter-insurance 
exchanges—ownership same as _ that 
of mutuals, but managed directly by 
attorneys-in-fact, to whom the in- 
sured members have delegated their 
managerial powers. 

4. State or government funds or 
departments—owned by the citizens 
of the state and managed by selected 
or appointed state officials. 

The mutual companies writing 
property insurance may be subclassi- 
fied from essentially the same point 
of view as above into: 

1. General mutuals—insuring all 
kinds or many kinds and classes of 
property, and therefore owned by 
persons or business concerns repre- 
senting various economic groups. 


2. Class mutuals—insuring a single 
reasonably well-defined kind or class 
of property, as for example, grocery 
stores, hardware stores, grain ele- 
vators, city residences, etc. Farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies may in 


a certain sense be considered class 
mutuals. 


Based on the liability of members 
of mutual companies to contribute 
toward the payment of losses and ex- 
penses incurred, such companies may 
be further classified into: 

1. Mutuals with limited liability— 
more common with advance-premium 
mutuals, the liability beyond the regu- 
lar cash premium usually being lim- 
ited to one, or at most two, additional 
such premiums. 

2. Mutuals with unlimited liability 
—each member pledging himself to 
pay his pro-rata share of losses and 
expenses incurred by the company. 
Most farmers’ mutual fire and wind- 
storm insurance companies operate on 
a plan of unlimited liability. 


Based on the methods regularly em- 
ployed in apportioning and collecting 
insurance costs, the classification of 
insurance organizations becomes: 


1. Fixed-or-advance-premium com- 
panies—usually qualifying with state 
insurance departments as “legal-re- 
serve” companies regardless of 
whether they are organized on a cap- 
ital-stock or a mutual basis. Such 
companies may write either non-par- 
ticipating insurance—not sharing any 
part of earnings or savings with pol- 
icy holders, or participating insur- 
ance—sharing earnings or savings 

(Continued on Page 26) 





Despite the Trend of Population Away from the Farm the Business of Plowing Is Still a Fundamental Occupation 
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“Premium Rate-Fixing” 


A Statement of the Arguments For and Against Rate Regulation 


by Virtue of State Statutes 


N the discussion of the matter of 

rate-fixing we approach a very 

delicate prerogative of regulation 
jealously guarded by those instru- 
mentalities responsible for ratemak- 
ing known as Inspection Bureaus and 
Fire Underwriters. In view of the 
fact that anti-trust laws are ordinarily 
applicable to “trade,” “commerce,” 
and dealings in commodities it has 
been argued that the method of arbi- 
trary rate-fixing is in conflict with 
the spirit of anti-trust laws. How- 
ever, this objection has been pre- 
cluded by the repeated theory of 
courts that Insurance was not to be 
included within the scope of such ex- 
pressions. 


In this day of big business and 
competitive industry it is not surpris- 
ing that the matter of price-fixing 
should occur to some as a medium of 
throttling large organizations lying 
outside of the field of strict public 
utilities. Railroads and the general 
field of public utilities have for years 
been subjected to agitation calculated 
as a medium of control in rate-fixing 
matters. However, the failure of leg- 
islative control especially in fire-rates 
is obviously because rates are not 
fixed over the counter of companies 
but are arrived at and formed in the 
councils of the underwriters, and are 
subject to the administrative experi- 
ence of the various insuring com- 
panies. The demoralizing rate war 
which has been carried on to the detri- 
ment of all insurers has proved the 
advisability of rating bureaus. On 
this point I may quote from an emi- 
nent authority on Fire Insurance, 
Professor Edwin W. Patterson, pro- 
fessor of law in Columbia University, 
“The hostile sentiment toward all 
forms of business combinations is 
rapidly giving away to the pressure 
of economic forces which will not be 
denied. The duplication of expense 
involved in the inspection and classi- 
fication of risks by each company in- 
dependently (fire companies particu- 
larly) is wasteful.” To the most cas- 
ual observer it must be obvious that 
under the chaotic condition of fire 
insurance rates, that it is manifestly 
difficult to adopt rates by intelligent 
technical standards except through 
concerted action of the insurers, for 
as yet there has been no system de- 
vised by _ statistical compilation 
whereby fire rates may be computed 


Excerpts From An Address 
Delivered Before The Class In 
Commerce At The University of Illinois 


By H. WALTER HANSON 


Cuter CLerK, Division or INSURANCE 
STATE oF ILLINOIS 


upon past experience for determining 
accurately what the probable fire loss 
will be in connection with a particular 
risk, due to the element of fluctuation 
upward and downward which plotted 
by years may occur violently. 
DO 

FEW years ago there appeared 

considerable agitation by the 
various States in respect to a cer- 
tain type of law which recognized 
or even specifically authorized coop- 
erative effort in the making of fire 
rates, and such agitation developed to 
such proportions that the wisdom of 
such legislation appeared question- 


vable as to whether this or actual price 


fixing by the State itself would be 
followed as the policy generally 
adopted. In observing the Statutes 
of all States we note that in 1910 in 
the State of Texas, the Insurance 
Commissioner was given power to fix, 
determine and promulgate the rates 
of premiums charged and _ collected 
and to prescribe the uniform policies 
and forms to be used. Whatever may 
be said in defense of and the success 
which has accompanied this type of 
regulatory law, it is suffice to say that 
only one State has followed Texas’ 
example, namely the State of Idaho, 
which law has subsequently been re- 
pealed in favor of acts permitting 
agreements between companies rela- 
tive to rates or the formation of rating 
bureaus or the employment of com- 
mon rating agencies. 


The statutes of a state may not con- 
tain any provision which in so many 
words prohibits discrimination in 
rates and yet may confer power on 
the insurance Superintendent to re- 
vise unreasonable rates, which might 
even extend to including the power 
to remove discriminations. For in- 
stance in the sisterhood of States we 
find thirty-seven States which have 
anti-trust laws upon the Statute, 
which in substance prohibits or for- 
bids combinations in restraint of 
trade, or commerce, to control the 
price of commodities or to prevent 
competition, Insurance not being spe- 
cifically mentioned. Included among 
these States is Illinois. 


T is not my purpose to commit the 

Division of Insurance of this 
State to what may or may not best 
conserve the interest of the insuring 
public, suffice to say, however, that 
for many years it has proceeded upon 
the theory that administrative control 
over the rates and premiums of in- 
surers is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment, and thus far has proven 
not generally a satisfactory remedy 
for the evils in fire insurance rating. 
And while I reiterate that I do not 
purport to reflect the judgment of the 
Illinois Department, I personally, 
after an exhaustive study of the many 
ramifications of this problem am con- 
vinced as to the advisability of col- 
lective experience of organizations 
scientifically schooled in the art of 
determining what are fair and equita- 
ble rates on any given class of risk. 
The burning rate in fire insurance is 
a changing factor, due to the chang- 
ing character of construction mate- 
rials, of building codes and of im- 
proved protection. The method of 
rating has been constantly improved, 
although no one claims for it perfec- 
tion. Indeed there cannot be any per- 
fect and closed rate established, for 
as I have said, the uncertain factors 
in the risks are continually changing. 
The most that can be expected or de- 
manded is that rates be determined 
upon property in a scientific manner 
and that equity be secured between 
classes of property insured. In life 
insurance the medical examination 
can be made in search for undesirable 
risks which may be excluded at the 
option of the ,insurance company, 
therefore, minimizing the chances of 
immediate and heavy loss. But in fire 
insurance the most rigid inspection of 
a building can only tell the company 
what is probable construction and ex- 
posure are, leaving yet largely un- 
known the important hazard of the 
continued occupancy and the moral 
hazard. A fire insurance contract is 
a personal contract of indemnity, and 
the relations of those parties to the 
contract must necessarily be of the 
utmost good faith and the adequacy 
of rates is a question of equal im- 
portance to all parties to the contract, 
for controversial rate wars usually 
mean one of two things. Ist, either 
the public does not get good insur- 
ance (that is the company often failed 
as a result of the extremely unprofit- 
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able rate at which it secured the busi- 
ness), or the deficiency in charge of 
one group of policyholders is made 
up on another (that is to say dis- 
crimination results from excessive 
competition). Thus we may reason- 
ably deduce that any agitation for 
statutory regulation on the part of 
the State may precipitate a reaction 
which would reflect possibly ad- 
versely to the entire insurable prop- 
erty interest of any given jurisdiction. 

In conclusion may I call your at- 
tention to the impressive way in which 
insurance has been recognized by 
American universities and colleges 
during the past decade as an integral 
part of their educational program. It 
is interesting to observe that numer- 
ous company and agency courses of 
study have been started with a view 
to educating the vast field that serve 
as the principal connecting link be- 
tween the insuring public and the 
home office. At least seventy-one uni- 
versities and colleges are now offering 
separate courses in insurance. Thir- 
ty-nine of the aforementioned institu- 
tions have extended their instruction 
so as to devote separate courses to 
one or more of the major divisions 
of Insurance, thirty-eight of which 
are offering a course in life insur- 
ance, thirty-five in property insurance 
and nine in casualty insurance. Such 
progress is indeed indicative of the 
increasingly high regard for insur- 
ance as an institution designed to 
promote individual and social wel- 
fare. 


Justin Peters Elected 
President, Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens 


Justin Peters has been elected to 
the Presidency of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, with which company he 
has been connected in an executive 
capacity for over thirty years. 


As a young man he was connected 
with the Fire Insurance Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
rapidly made his way up in the in- 
surance world. 


He is a Director of the Lumber 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Boston, on the Advisory Committee 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company of Chicago, and the Advis- 
ory Committee of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company of Mans- 
field, Ohio. Mr. Peters has had the 
high honor of being President of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, as well as head- 
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ing the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. 

The position which has come to 
Mr. Peters is justly earned by his 
untiring energy in the interests of 
every policyholder of mutual insur- 
ance, particularly those of the lumber 
trade. 

Mr. Peters was born in the city of 
Philadelphia and has always lived 
there. He is widely known through- 
out the country for his exceptional 
personality, which has won for him 
universal respect and confidence. 


The male part of Mr. Peters’ fam- 
ily are following in their father’s 





JUSTIN PETERS 
New Chief Executive of the Penncy'vania 
Lumbermens 


footsteps from the standpoint of in- 
surance. Justin Peters, Jr., has been 
connected with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Insurance Department for 
years, and now holds a responsible 
executive position. Albert R. Peters 
is a prominent mutual man, being 
general agent for many of the Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance and Casualty 
Companies, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. He also is presi- 
dent of the National Underwriters 
Mutual Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C. 

The lumber trade as well as the in- 
surance business as a whole are to be 
congratulated on the selection of Mr. 
Peters as President of this strong 
well known company to whose affairs 
he will undoubtedly give that vigor- 
ous yet safe and conservative atten- 
tion for which he is noted. 

It might be added that the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, under Mr. Pe- 
ters’ able management, is now writing 
all general classes of business, and 
they number among their policy- 
holders some of the prominent con- 
cerns in the industrial trade as well 
as a multitude of other insureds from 
the smallest to the largest. 


Auctioneers Block For 
Defunct Darby A. 


Day Concern 


HE defunct Chicago Fidelity and 

Casualty Company, a part of the 
ill-starred Darby A. Day organiza- 
tion, is in process of being sold at 
auction. Assets of the company con- 
sist mostly of mortgages on real estate 
in Missouri, which property according 
to Alvin S. Keyes, manager of the 
Illinois State Insurance Liquidation 
3ureau, is not in a condition to yield 
much cash if foreclosures are pressed 
to a conclusion. 

Stock in some of the other Darby 
A. Day enterprises are included in the 
company’s assets, but since these con- 
cerns are also in receivers’ hands lit- 
tle is expected from those sources. 


Tennessee Compensation 
Rates 


The Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Tennessee has approved 
revised compensation rates for that 
state. The revised rates and minimum 
premiums as approved are the same 
for all carriers and with a few excep- 
tions are those which were filed for 
the non-stock carriers. They will be- 
come effective 12:01 A.M. June 30, 
1931, and will apply to new and re- 
newal business only, in accordance 
with the following rule: 

“The revised rates for Tennessee shall 
be applied to all new and renewal policies 
issued to become effective on or after 
June 30, 1931, but shall not be available 
by endorsement or otherwise to outstand- 
ing policies. No outstanding policy may 
be cancelled and rewritten for the pur- 
pose of avoiding this rule. If any such 
policv is cancelled and rewritten, the new 
policy, whether issued by the same or any 
other carrier, must carry the rates applica- 
ble to the cancelled policy until the normal 
expiration date of such cancelled policy, 
at which time. the new policy shall be 
endorsed to carry the then existing rates.” 

The Commissioner has also ap- 
proved all Basic Manual Proposals 
which were filed to become effective 
concurrently with the rate revision. 

Reprinted Tennessee rate sheets 
and appropriate experience rating 
values and tables will be available 
shortly. 
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Fires in 


Public Buildings 


By 
WILLIAM 
H 


RODDA 


From American City Magazine 
Used by Permission 
Copyright 1931 


OT long ago fire razed the 
North Dakota State Capitol, 
with a loss of almost a million 

dollars, and destroyed practically all 
the official records, files and historical 
documents of the state. Governor 
George F. Shafer stated that “loss of 
the records will result in the greatest 
confusion in the state’s history, and 
years will elapse before it is untan- 
gled.” 

In the past twenty years over one 
hundred serious fires have occurred in 
public buildings in the United States, 
with losses ranging up to five million 
dollars. This number includes scores 
of fires in city halls and municipal 
buildings, six in state capitols, and 
seven in Federal-owned buildings, 
among them the well-known White 
House fire of Christmas Eve, 1929, 





A LIBRARY FIRE 


The Brooklyn Public Library suffered damage estimated at be- 

tween $30,000 and $50,000 in April, 1917, when fire starting 

in the cellar was conducted to the large, easily flammable attic 

through wide spaces between the partitions which acted as flues. 
The rear view of the facade ts shown. 
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The North Dakota State Capitol Fire 


and the United States Capitol fire of 
January 3, 1930. In addition, there 
have been many fires with smaller 
losses. 


SS 


Public Records Are Worth 
Safeguarding 
HE largest single loss in a public- 
building conflagration was that in 
the New York State Capitol, which 


NEW YORK’S 
CITY HALL 


—one of the archi- 
tectural gems among 
American public 
buildings, was 
threatened by a fire 
which did $25,000 
worth of damage in 


May, 1917. 


burned on March 29, 1911, because 
not a single first-aid fire-fighting ap- 
pliance was available for use before 
the Fire Department arrived. Even 
though the building was classed as 
“fireproof,” the loss of contents and 
the damage to the building amounted 
to five million dollars. But perhaps 
even more to be regretted than the 
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money loss was the destruction of 
300,000 or more important docu- 
ments, including such irreplaceable 
papers as the original official records 
of the governors of New Amsterdam 
from 1630 to 1674. The placing of 
such documents in a building without 
fire-wall divisions, without fire pro- 
tection of any kind, is hardly ex- 
cusable. 

Priceless records were endangered 
in the White House fire of a year ago, 
and valuable documents were com- 
pletely destroyed in the fire that oc- 
curred in the Department of Com- 
merce [Building in Washington on 
January 10, 1921. The census rec- 
ords for 1890 were lost then, and, in 
addition, some of the very oldest 
census records, even though in a fire- 
proof vault, were ruined by water. 
Losses of this kind cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents, 
and give further proof that some 
active protection is necessary. Con- 
sideration should also be given as to 
where record containers should be 
placed. Basement vaults are objection- 
able from the point of view of water 
damage, and on any story containers 
should be raised a few inches above 
the floor. Even in the best-equipped 
and most modern buildings it is not 
possible to eliminate entirely the dan- 
ger of a fire destroying records, but 
if. in addition to the installation of 
suitable fire-resistive safes u1 vaults, 
metal furniture is used, the probabil- 
ity of fire is lessened. 


Applying Modern Business Methods 


ELDOM when fire strikes a public 

building is there insurance to 
cover the damage, which all too fre- 
quently amounts to total destruction. 
As a result, the burden falls directly 
on the taxpaying citizen, an indi- 
vidual very often already overloaded 
with the cost of necessary civic im- 
provements. Such losses and con- 
sequent additional tax burdens are as 
unnecessary as America’s half- 
million-dollar yearly total fire loss. 
Proper building construction, good 
housekeeping, and the use of protec- 
tive devices such as those used by the 
modern industrial organization, would 
reduce the losses to a reasonable fig- 
ure and assist in holding down the 
cost of government. 

Insurance rates are largely based 
on structural features of a building 
and on the fire protection available. 
Private organizations and individuals 
construct fire-resistive buildings and 
provide fire-fighting equipment in or- 
der to cut insurance costs as well as 
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for their own protection. Lacking 
this spur of lower expense, the un- 
insured public building is too often 
left with unprotected floor openings, 
combustible interiors, and little or no 
fire protection. Had the New York 
State Capitol been subdivided with 
substantial masonry fire walls, with 
fire doors at all openings, the flames 
could not have spread from room to 
room and floor to floor, involving the 
whole building, as they did in 1911. 


Discovering and Extinguishing Fires 
ROPER building construction 
alone, however, cannot be consid- 

ered adequate fire protection. Some 

means of discovering fire, and, sec- 
ond, of extinguishing it, must be pro- 
vided. Watchmen, making frequent 
and regularly recorded tours through 
the premises, are valuable if they have 
been properly instructed in sending 
alarms to the municipal fire depart- 
ment and in fighting incipient blazes. 

Automatic fire-alarms are less com- 

mon, but several standard makes have 

proved very reliable in service. An 

automatic fire alarm is essentially a 

system of thermostats, or wires acting 

as thermostats, installed on the ceil- 
ings throughout all parts of the build- 
ing. 

The most familiar form of fire- 
fighting equipment is the hand fire ex- 
tinguisher. One such extinguisher 
should be located in a conspicuous 
place within fifty feet of all parts of 
cach floor. Used quickly and intelli- 
gently, it can save much damage. A 
standpipe is another important piece 
of equipment, although not so well 
known. It is a vertical water pipe in 
a building to supply water for fire 
hose in the upper stories of the build- 
ing. To be of maximum value, stand- 
pipe equipment should be perma- 
nently connected with a source of 
water supply under good pressure. 
The fire department attaches its hose 
to the outlet on the fire floor, being 
saved the time and effort needed to 
haul lines of hose up many flights of 
stairs. 

Where hazards are severe, or con- 
tents very valuable, the most satis- 
factory protection is an automatic 
sprinkler system. This is a system of 
water pipes equipped at regular inter- 
vals with automatic valves set to 
spray water when the temperature of 
the surrounding air reaches a pre- 
determined point, usually 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In buildings with gener- 
ally light hazard occupancies, the 
sprinklers may well be installed to 
protect certain danger spots such as 
carpenter shops, laundries and auto- 


mobile storage space or loading plat- 
forms. Where buildings have wooden 
interior construction, automatic sprin- 
klers should be installed throughout, 
regardless of occupancy. The auto- 
matic sprinkler system is commonly 
arranged to give an alarm when it 
operates, thereby serving the double 
purpose of fire extinguisher and fire 
alarm. 


For many years industrial and com- 
mercial organizations have installed 
these protective measures in order to 
cut down insurance rates and lessen 
their fire hazards. They are equally 
available for use in those buildings 
occupied for the benefit of all the 
people. Our governments—Federal, 
state and municipal—are under a 
strong obligation to provide the best 
available protection for the intrinsic 
value represented in these buildings, 
as well as for the priceless records 
and irreplaceable relics and docu- 
ments which they usually house. 

Qos 
New Plate Glass Service 
Bureau 


The Plate Glass Insurance Survey 
Bureau and Plate Glass Insurance 
Exchange have been consolidated into 
the New York Plate Glass Service 
Bureau, organized and managed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

This bureau will be under the man- 
agement of John W. Marden, who 
resigned his position with the United 
States Casualty Company to head the 
new organization. He is being as- 
sisted by E. A. Sutherland and Joseph 
Martin. 

Headquarters are at 60 John St., 
New York, sharing offices with the 
QO. L. T. Bureau. 


Soe > 
Actuarial Firm in New 
Quarters 


N May Ist, Woodward, Fondiller 

and Ryan, consultants in actu- 
arial, accounting and management 
problems, moved to the new insurance 
building at 90 John Street, which has 
just been opened for occupancy. 

At the new location there will be 
private offices for the Associates and 
enlarged facilities for the technical 
assistants. The firm consists of four 
Partners, nine Associates (all mem- 
bers of one or more actuarial soci- 
eties), and the technica! staff. The 
new offices cover the larger part of 
the 22nd floor. They also provide 
consultation rooms and a library for 
the firm’s collection of material on 
actuarial and management problems. 
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One of the Beautiful Gardens Which Are Scenic Features Around Santa Barbara 


California Association Convention 


Three-Day Meeting at Santa Barbara Largely Attended 
Senator Shortridge and Governor Rolfe Were Speakers 


HE California State Associa- 

tion of County Mutual Fire 

Insurance Companies demon- 
strated clearly that they know how 
to put on a successful convention at 
their thirtieth annual meeting held in 
Santa Barbara on May 7th, 8th, and 
Oth. 

Choosing one of the most beautiful 
spots in a state noted for its scenic 
attractions, the Association held its 
discussions to the accompaniment of 
ocean breezes and waving palm trees 
all with a background of mountains 
towering upward to denote mutual 
strength. 

Oscar W. Smith, President of the 
organization and head of the Santa 
Barbara Mutual, was host to the dele- 
gates. His genius for getting things 
done right had gathered a program 
of exceptional strength both from the 
standpoint of technical insurance sub- 
jects and features of general interest. 
It was a feather in the cap of the 
Association to have two such celebri- 
ties as United States Senator Samuel 
M. Shortridge and Hon. James 
Rolfe, on the list of speakers, and 
President Smith is to be credited with 
having engineered this unique accom- 
plishment. The President also proved 
to be an ideal presiding officer, guid- 
ing the meetings to prompt assembly 
and successful conclusions. 





Fred C. Cromer of Los Angeles, 
the secretary and treasurer of the 
Association, was likewise one of the 
most useful of men around the con- 
vention. Much of the detail of the 
meetings fell to his care and the 
smooth operation of the three days 
of discussion may be in large measure 
attributed to his efforts. 

Harry P. Cooper spoke at two ses- 
sions, awakening cheerful enthusiasm 
as is his custom, and the general man- 
ager of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance addressed the delegates on tech- 
nical questions. 

Officials of fire departments from 
various sections of the state gave talks 
on fire fighting and fire prevention, 
and miscellaneous matters were han- 
dled in sundry individual papers and 
in round table discussions. 

Officers elected for the coming term 
included, W. Dean Johnston of Santa 
Ana, President; Wm. M. Way of 
Modesto, Vice-President, and Mr. 
Cromer was retained in his dual posi- 
tion as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Twenty-five companies were repre- 
sented by several delegates each, and 
the convention was enlivened by a 
large contingent of wives and daugh- 
ters who utilized their time in extra 
sightseeing trips while the men 
ground away at mutual business 
problems. 


It is interesting to note that these 
twenty-five companies wrote policies 
during 1930, calling for $596,718.79 
net in premiums which amount was 
45% to 69% lower than the insureds 
would have had to pay for stock com- 
pany coverage. The total amount of 
risk was $209,995,849.66 and the 
admitted assets $1,141,518.08. Re- 
insurance took care of $17,440,469.65 
of the coverages. The ratio of net 
fire losses to total income was 45% ; 
and to net premium 51%. 

The Association’s open meetings 
were held in the auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Santa Bar- 
bara which was filled to capacity to 
hear the speeches of Senator Short- 
ridge and Governor Rolfe. 

In the course of the Senator’s ad- 
dress he paid a high compliment to 
the mutuals, saying “[ think these 
mutual fire associations are meritori- 
ous. They are of benefit to our far- 
mers, and they may insure schools 
and residences in cities. Being non- 
profit institutions, they are not in- 
tended to make money but are for 
the benefit of members, and their 
rates are materially less than those of 
commercial firms.” 

Other portions of Senator Short- 
ridge’s discourse dealt convincingly 
with the Philippine problem, the 
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question of protective tariff and vari- 
ous political matters. 

Governor Rolfe with characteristic 
vigor discussed a variety of topics 
bearing on the state’s commerce and 
praised the Association for its good 
work in the insurance field. 


The California convention set a 
high mark for such gatherings, and 
gave an added impulse to the already 
efficient mutual activities in the state. 


Millers National of Chi- 
cago Have Annual 
Election 


OSEPH LeCOMPTE was elect- 

ed to the Presidency at the April 
15th Directors’ Meeting of the Mil- 
lers National Insurance Company of 
Chicago. 

Mr. LeCompte is President of the 
Lexington Roller Mills of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and resides in that city. 
He has served the milling industry 
in official capacities with the Central 
Kentucky Millers Association and 
the Millers National Federation. His 
direct interest in the Millers National 
is expressed by the fact that he has 
been a policyholder since 1884, a Di- 
rector since 1907, and Vice-President 
since 1919, 

Samuel Plant was chosen for the 
office of Vice-President as he is re- 
garded as a worthy successor to the 
former occupant of that position. 
Mr. Plant has been in the milling in- 
dustry for many years, and, until re- 
cently, was Vice-President of the 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. of St. 
Louis, Missouri. He has been a Di- 
rector of the Millers National since 
1906. 

Harry M. Giles was elected a Di- 
rector to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of M. A. Reynolds. , 

Mr. Giles started his business ca- 
reer with his company in 1895, as a 
lad of twenty-one through the recom- 
mendation of Mr. H. B. Horton, As- 
sistant Secretary at that time. 

Always of an adventurous nature, 
he enlisted in the Navy in 1898, when 
our country had a disagreement with 
Spain, and was attached to the Battle- 
ship Oregon, during her memorable 
attack on the Spanish off the coast 
of Cuba. Upon his discharge he was 
assigned to the Millers National in- 
spection service, eventually becoming 
Manager of the Northwestern De- 
partment at Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Compensation Changes In 


Alabama 


Present rules relating to the writ- 
ing of Workmen’s Compensation 
Coverage in the State of Alabama 
provide that Excess Insurance in the 
form of Deductible Average Coverage 
is permitted in the State of Alabama 
subject to the specific approval of the 
rates and policy forms applicable to 
any individual risks by the Alabama 
Insurance Department. 


In a letter dated May 5, 1931, the 
Alabama Insurance Department has 
advised that its approval of this form 
of insurance has been rescinded and 
that in the future applications for De- 
ductible Average Coverage will not 
be considered; provided that out- 
standing policies written in this man- 
ner may run to expiration date. 


In accordance with this ruling from 
the Insurance Department, the rules 
with reference to Deductible Average 
Coverage appearing on blue page 2 of 
the Alabama rate sheets are being 
withdrawn. 


Directs Change In Auto 
Policies In Nebraska 


J. L. Kiser, acting Commissioner of 
Insurance of Nebraska, as of May 
12th issued the following order: 


To Att CompaANIES WRITING 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE: 


ACCIDENT 


Owing to the fact that modern construc- 
tion of automobiles is such that the car 
will frequently stand unbelievable punish- 
ment without “disablement” and that per- 
sons may be seriously injured or even 
killed without “disablement” of the car, we 
are of the opinion that no accident policies 
providing for loss while riding in an auto- 
mobile or other vehicle should be limited 
to injury caused by the “wrecking or dis- 
ablement” of the automobile or convey- 
ance. 

Therefore, all policies carrying the words 
“injury due to the wrecking or disablement 
of the automobile or conveyance” or simi- 
lar phrases will not be approved by this 
Department on and after May 18, 1931, 
and approval is hereby withdrawn of all 
such policies formerly approved by this 
Department. No policy heretofore issued 
containing the above clause shall hereafter 
be renewed unless a rider is attached there- 
to amending it in accordance with this 
order. 


Take a Friend’s Advice 
“That man wants me to lend him some 
money. Do know anything about 
him?” 


you 


“Why, I know him as well as I know 
you. Don’t lend him a bean, old man.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 





Hartford County Mutual 
Has Its Hundredth 


Anniversary 


HE Hartford County Mutual of 

Hartford County, Connecticut, 
celebrated its hundredth anniversary 
on May 28th. As a souvenir of its 
notable success it published for the 
occasion a booklet entitled “A Cen- 
tury of Hartford,” in honor of its 
28,000 policy holders in Connecticut, 
its $3,600,000 of assets and $2,856,000 
of net surplus. 


This company thus joins the dis- 
tinguished group of mutuals that have 
achieved the century mark, and which 
now, besides the Hartford County 
concern, includes— 


Baltimore Equitable Society 
(1794). 

Bucks County Contributionship 
(1809). 

Cincinnati Equitable Insurance 
Company (1826). 

Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1826). 

Lynn Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany (1828). 

Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1828). 

Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1826). 

Mutual Assurance Company 
(1784). 

Mutual Assurance Society of Vir- 
ginia (1794). 

Mutual Fire Assurance Company 
of Springfield (1827). 

Norfolk Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1825). 

Philadelphia 
(1752). 

Providence Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1800). 

Vermont Mutual 
Company (1828). 

Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1824). 

Mutual Assurance Company of 
City of Norwich (1795). 

Groveland Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company (1828). 

Newburyport Mutual Insurance 
Company (1829). 

West Newbury Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company (1828). 

Burlington County Association for 
Insurance (1821). 


Contributionship 


Fire Insurance 


New Jersey Association for Insur- 
ance of Houses and Other Buildings 
from Loss by Fire (1823). 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
( 1826). 
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This world map is reproduced to show the present status of oceanic warm and cold areas. 


The warm (W) and cold (C) 


areas in all oceans are now bounded by the chain lines; the full lines indicate their average position; the interior dashed 


lines their least expansion. 
is the general line of storm tracks. 


Arctic and Antarctic waters are still colder. 


The heavy line across the Northern Hemisphere 
During the long drought period of 1930 the mean storm track across the American 


continent was even farther north in the Central belt than here indicated. Arrows show the directions of the principal cur- 
rents. The cold Humboldt, Benguela and Australian currents and the warm Gulf Stream and Japanese currents are 


designated by their initial letters. 


Long Range Weather Forecasting 


A Vigorous Presentation of Some New Theories On Which to Base 
Predictions and their Possible Relation to Insurance 


N approaching problems as techni- 
cal as those of insurance, the lay- 
man must use his reasoning power 

with great care and precision, else he 
will land outside the limits which the 
practical experience of generations 
has determined in this important field. 
It is not a gamble. 

The famous Judge Bean who ad- 
ministered rough and ready justice 
“west of the Pecos” many years ago 
handed down a decision relating to 
the game of poker, in which he held 
that, while there might be gambling 
games involved in the use of a deck 
of fifty-two cards, poker was not one 
of them, as the principal elements 
embraced the philosophical study of 
human nature, the purely mathemat- 
ical determination of probabilities, 
and strength of character. 

For the purpose of this article we 
are excluding marine, fire and life 


By 
HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


insurance, as well as casualty, and 
are confining our attention to crops 
and livestock. Here we enter a field 
in which long range weather forecast- 
ing is found to play a vitally important 
part. It is now eight years since I 
began studies in this neglected field. 
Two leading articles appeared, one in 
the Country Gentleman January 5, 
1924, making forecasts for 1924 in the 
principal sections of the United 
States; the other in the Scientific 
American, August, 1924, the first 
article to deal with the fundamental 
principles of long range weather fore- 
casting ever published in any country 
or in any language. Both attracted 
wide attention, the second being re- 
produced in full in the Literary Di- 
gest. 





It may be well to repeat briefly the 
fundamental principles : 


1. All organic life on the earth and 
in the oceans rests on solar radiation. 

2. The oceans which cover seven- 
tenths of the surface of the globe ab- 
sorbs, especially in tropical waters, 
enormous stores of solar radiation, 
which is carried poleward from the 
tropical regions in the great warm 
currents, the Gulf Stream in the At- 
lantic, the Japanese Current in the 
Pacific, and similar streams in the 
south-flowing oceans. The disposi- 
tion of the water in these streams and 
of their cold counter-currents is also 
materially affected by the moon, 
which exercises a horizontal tidal pull 
always to the westward and varying 
according to the latitude of the moon’s 
declination which in a cycle of 18.6 
years moves from 18°10’ north and 
south of the Equator to nearly 29° 
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north and south and return. There is 
also a cycle of 8.85 years in the rota- 
tion of the lunar perigee, its nearest 
approach to the earth, which increases 
the tidal pull about 30 per cent. 

3. These poleward-flowing  cur- 
rents, especially in the Northern 
Hemisphere, create great areas of 
water above the normal temperature 
of their latitudes in the North Pacific 
and extreme North Atlantic. There 
are similar areas less distinct in the 
Indian Ocean, South Atlantic and 
South Pacific. These various warm 
water areas have higher or lower tem- 
peratures and expand or contract in 
area, in the same direction as the 
movement up or down of solar radia- 
tion. 


4. These temperatures and area 
changes become sufficiently marked 
to affect the weather of adjacent con- 
tinental areas after lags behind the 
changes in solar radiation of approxi- 
mately two years in the Indian Ocean, 
three years to 3.25 years in the At- 
lantic, and from four to six in various 
portions of the Pacific. 


5. One cubic foot of sea water in 
giving off one degree of temperature 
will warm three thousand cubic feet 
of air one degree. On account of the 
great depth to which the warm water 
areas of the oceans are heated, the 
warm water area of the Gulf of 
Alaska, to illustrate, in coolmg one 
degree, will give off enough heat to 
raise the temperature of a region as 
large as the United States ten degrees. 
Do not take this statement too liter- 
ally. There are other ways by which 
ocean temperatures are dissipated. 

6. The winds of the north temper- 
ate zone are prevailingly westerly, 
blowing from the west toward the 
east. In passing over the warm water 
areas of the North Pacific, generally 
with northwesterly winds, the tem- 
perature of the overlying air is raised 
many degrees and with their added 
moisture bring rains over a large por- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 
Similarly the warm water areas of 
the extreme North Atlantic carry 
warmed air and moisture into Europe. 


N' NV it becomes obvious that with 
definite changes in solar radia- 
tion in terms of a year or more, there 
will be corresponding changes in the 
temperature and area of these warm 
waters and there must be in conse- 
quence changes in the temperature 
and humidity of the great bodies of 
air which flow over these warm water 
areas into the adjacent continents. 
When that is conceded as an inevita- 
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ble sequence of cause and effect, the 
foundation has been laid for long 
range weather forecasting. Beyond 
this statement come the necessary re- 
finements due to intervening moun- 
tain ranges, continental conditions of 
plateaus and low plains, and the ef- 
fects of direct and immediate solar 
radiation. But the problem has been 
brought into the field of practical and 
common-sense application of scientific 
meteorology. 

The theory which I advanced eight 
years ago was attacked in some quar- 
ters, although it received wide atten- 
tion from the general public. 

Now, however, the world over, the 
official meteorologists are working in- 
dustriously on the necessary mechan- 
ism for applying to practical forecast- 
ing the theorem which I laid down 
in 1923. 

The major attempt is that now 
being developed by leading British 
scientists headed by Sir Gilbert 
Walker, a distinquished meteorologist 
and climatologist. This work is being 
similarly developed in Germany and 
other countries. It consists in compar- 
ing weather records, temperatures, 
pressures and rainfall in various por- 
tions of the world, pointing to the 
discovery, generally sound, that there 
are weather sequences in regions far 
apart. To illustrate, when pressures 
are high in India for a period of ten 
months from January to October, the 
following winter is very apt to be 
quite cold in Western Canada. There 
are scores of similar relationships and 
their proportionate accuracy is figured 
out in what are called correlations 
on the basis of 100 for perfection. 
Therefore any correlation above 50 
is favorable and if more than two 
elements enter into the correlation, 
the more increasingly dependable be- 
comes any figure above 50. It is inter- 
esting to note that some 36 stations 
used in this correlation work scattered 
all over the globe, 24 are oceanic sta- 
tions, an unconscious acquiesence in 
the theory which I was first to an- 
nounce, that ocean surface tempera- 
tures were the cornerstone of long 
range weather forecasting. 

Research is being carried on under 
the auspices of the Astrophysical 
Observatory of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in directly connecting changes 
in solar radiation with changes in 
pressure and temperature, without 
taking into consideration ocean tem- 
peratures at all. This method works 
very well for short periods, but will 
inevitably be forced to include oceanic 
changes in any scheme involving long 
range forecasting in terms of seasons 
or years. 


ORE directly ocean surface tem- 

peratures are being used by the 
scientists of the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography at La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Geo. F. McEwen and Dr. 
A. F. Gorton. Their high percentage 
of successful forecasts of rainfall in 
Southern California and the Pacific 
Coast is being increased by atmos- 
pheric studies which in time point 
quite directly to the use of the curve 
in solar radiation as the key to all 
changes, whether in the ocean or in 
the atmosphere. Dr. Gorton an- 
nounced recently that forecasts of 
river flow and lake levels for twenty- 
five years in advance had come into 
the field of practical meteorology. I 
am entirely in accord with his posi- 
tion. A recent discovery is that the 
Murray River in Australia changes 
its levels in the same direction and 
in accord with certain river changes 
in the United States six years later. 
Here is a direct relation to the lag 
behind solar radiation in the Pacific 
Ocean elsewhere referred to. 


The field is unlimited. Studies have 
been in progress for many years to 
find connections between the 11.2 year 
cycle of sunspots and _ weather 
changes. Undoubtedly the influence 
is there, but behind it is more directly 
the change in solar radiation which 
bears a close relationship to the sun- 
spot cycle. 

Numerous articles have been writ- 
ten to prove that a long series of con- 
junctions of the various planets have 
much to do with influencing the pro- 
duction of sunspots on the solar sur- 
face. There would be sunspots with- 
out any planets, but the planetary 
tidal pull on the sun seems to furnish 
a sound explanation of the major dis- 
turbances. 

In a closely parallel field valuable 
work is being done by the radio ex- 
perts and other delvers in the field of 
astrophysics. Magnetic storms cause 
violent fluctuations in the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer, the radio reflection 
stratum of the upper atmosphere. Dr. 
H. B. Maris of the Naval Research 
Laboratory several weeks ago pre- 
dicted the coming of a violent mag- 
netic storm for May 16, The storm 
came a few hours ahead of the predic- 
tion, but close enough to make it one 
of the outstanding scientific forecasts 
of the year. I mention this here, be- 
cause the conditions which attend 
magnetic storms are closely associated 
with weather disturbances of pro- 
nounced order. This storm ushered 
in the cold wave and snowstorm 
which descended into the Northwest 
May 18. This cold wave I had fore- 
casted April 16, and repeated the fore- 
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cast May 1 and May 15 in bulletins 
of those respective dates, copyrighted 
and therefore of unassailable record. 


HIS is a long prelude to consid- 

eration of its bearing on insur- 
ance. Insurance is the business 
relation, the cooperation in fact, be- 
tween the insurer and the insured. 
The rates must be based on the closest 
approximation which can be dis- 
covered of the percentage of risk, 
of damage, of loss. Fundamentally 
the problems are those of cooperation, 
in a sense of partnership. In protect- 
ing the insured against a loss which 
might prove disastrous if borne in 
its entirety, the insurer must have 
been able to spread the risk over a 
sufficiently large number of risks to 
enable him to stand the loss and yet 
carry on. Let me not dwell on a sub- 
ject which is known by the reader in 
every angle. What then is the new 
contribution to the situation? It is 
the one involved in successful long 
range weather forecasting, with the 
forecasting sufficiently in advance of 
coming event to enable both insurer 
and insured to act with some discre- 
tion. Quite obviously if an individual 
could see .a hurricane coming in the 
direction of his property, he would 
not expect an insurance company to 
issue him a policy against the impend- 
ing disaster. Yet it is well known that 
numerous policies were issued against 
hurricane damage at the time of the 
Florida disaster of 1928 after the 
hurricane had been announced as on 
its way with its course directly point- 
ing toward the Florida coast. In this 





Advance Information that Floods Are Impending Weeks Ahead of the Fact, Will, It Is Said, Soon Be a Posstbility 


instance the hurricane companies had 
lacked the information which seem- 
ingly was passed out freely in Florida. 

Long range weather forecasting 
must be available for all who seek it 
or it will become one-sided. If the 
insurance companies had a monopoly, 
their losses would be cut in two, for 
the risks would be narrowed in the 
fields of danger and expanded in the 
zones of safety. Were any such mo- 
nopoly of information in operation, 
within a year or two the Government 
would be compelled to step in and 
make the service public for the benefit 
of all. But the question as to how 
this is to be brought about if the offi- 
cial weather bureau should continue 
its opposition to long range weather 
forecasting is a problem for the public 
and the politicians. The interests 
which are engaged in long range 
weather forecasting are all doing their 
best to give their information to the 
public, but they have to secure a reve- 
nue in order to carry on their work. 
The Federal Government is now ap- 
propriating about $4,250,000 a year 
for the support of the United States 
Weather Bureau, and its attempts at 


_ even moderate long range weather 


forecasting have met with indifferent 
success. I shall shortly give an ex- 
ample. The citrous and other fruit 
growers and the early vegetable grow- 
ers are now receiving a long range 
service of great value in warning 
them of impending severe frosts in 
various parts of the country. Ina sea- 
sonal way forecasts are adequate for 
determining whether or not a year 
will have numerous hurricanes. I had 

















predicted in January, 1930, that there 
would be no hurricanes on the coast 
of Florida. An extremely weak one 
circled through the keys to the south 
of Florida and recurved without dam- 
age in the vicinity of Appalachicola. 
That was all. Changing into the form 
of an extra-tropical hurricane, it came 
to life off Cape Hatteras and crossed 
the Atlantic as a violent and destruc- 
tive gale. I stated the Law of Trop- 
ical Hurricanes in a bulletin of that 
title over a year ago. There are going 
to be several tropical storms in 1931. 
Now let me give one striking exam- 
ple of contrasts. In a bulletin issued 
December 31, 1930, I described in de- 
tail the type of high pressure cold 
waves which would move south from 
the Canadian border closely behind 
pronounced lows causing blizzards of 
great intensity.*In the Bulletin ac- 
companying the Annual Forecast is- 
sued February 9, 1931, I predicted a 
cold wave of this order to cross the 
Canadian frontier March 25 and to 
reach the Atlantic Seaboard March 
30, and starred both dates to indicate 
that it would be of intense character. 
This forecast was confirmed in the 
Bulletin of February 28 and repeated 
specifically in the Bulletin of March 
17. The first forecast then was 46 
days in advance of the event and had 
in fact been worked out several days 
earlier. 
> SA > 
HE predictions of the United 
States Weather Bureau for the 
same period may now be examined. 
Two forecast district centers are es- 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Boycott—The New Racket 


"Tike i is a line in the classics that runs something 








like this, “Whom the gods would destroy, they first 

make mad.” Which seems to describe accurately 
the situation in regard to certain stock insurance agents 
who keep running around in circles trying to devise ways 
and means of combating the steady progress of mutual 
insurance throughout the country. 

The word “mad,” of course, is capable of two defini- 
tions. What the poet meant was undoubtedly the inter- 
pretation of insanity. We would hardly want to go that 
far about the stock folks, although they do seem to act 
queer at times. But when they put forth the plea that 
all stock insurance employes, as well as the public in 
general, should boycott concerns who are mutual policy- 
holders, the scheme must classify at least as a wild idea. 

If “mad” is to mean “furiously peeved,” there is every 
evidence that the stock agents are in that state of mind, 
and it is a common observation that a person who is thus 
mad will do things which in calmer moments he would 
think ridiculous. 

The boycott idea originated, we understand, in the 
brain of Wellington Potter, a Rochester agent, already 
noted as a fertile propagandist against the mutuals. His 
old ideas, however, of late have been so shot full of holes 
by the mutuals as to be beyond repair, and thus it is 
necessary to keep up the delusion of stock superiority by 
creating a new issue. And what a sorry issue it is— 
carrying with it no statement of the value of stock insur- 
ance, pointing out no virtues which the stock brand of 
coverage may have, setting forth no arguments placing 
stock policies on a pedestal—just yodeling a shrill whine 
that the public should give a dole of charity to stock 
agents who happen to live in the community where in- 
surance is written. Beaten in so many battles in trying 
to establish some fancied advantage of stock insurance 
over the mutuals, the Wellington Potters of the stock 
group turn now to a new form of “muscling in,” a kind 
of refined terrorism whereby the stock “personality boys” 
apply the “pressure” and the insureds are supposed to 
pay tribute to buy their peace. 


Oona 
> 


V Yi would not weary our readers by giving many 
details of the boycott idea as it has manifested itself 


so far. The whole affair is too silly to merit extended 
mention. A few instances are cited in the foot note 
on page 18*. But we can say in brief at this point 


that the idea after its abortive activity in Rochester, 
spread to a state association of agents in New York, 
trickled its way to Pittsburg and was mentioned with 
enthusiasm at the recent agents meeting in Nashville, the 
trail everywhere being deeply marked with the Potter 
footprints. The brainstorm thus has not gone, nor is 
likely to get, much farther than speeches or resolutions in 
agents’ “pep meetings” or in agents’ conventions. Some 
one tells us that a few valiant stock spirits went out to 
refuse to buy certain goods in Rochester, but the hubbub 
subsided suddenly, doubtless because the thrifty women 
of the stock families insisted that the way to get bargains 


_is to shop around. 


As for the Nashville reference, the evidence is that 
when the delegates went home they soon regretted or 
more likely forgot that they were to hang a sign on every 
mutual door knob, “Do not buy here.” 


To soften the harsh aspects of the proposal, the scheme 
is called “reciprocity” instead of boycott. Here and there 
an agent not entirely lost to shame protests against the 
entire plan. But whether diluted as “reciprocity” or not, 
the odor of bad judgment and un-Americanism clings to 
it still, emphasizing that the agent who uses such tactics 
has lost confidence in the merit of his company to satisfy 
his clients. Should all the stock agents adopt such an 
asinine policy, then stock insurance would of a certainty 
be toppling to its fall. 


Overlooking for a moment the injustice of such a 
campaign, let us take a glance at the mechanics of the 
proceeding. The Missus in the morning asks her stock 
spouse to bring home a pound of bacon, a spool of thread, 
a tack hammer and a bottle of ink. He would like, of 
course, to step into a general store to get the last three 
articles and to go to the best butcher shop in town for 
the bacon. First he must check over his own policy- 
holders to see if these stores are mutual offenders. Then 
he must call up his fellow agents and find out if the 
concerns are insured in other stock companies or (at his 
peril) if they are on his competitors’ prospect lists. Even 
then it would hardly be safe. Perhaps the proprietors 
have in the last twenty-four hours called in a mutual 
representative to get some expert figures on use and 
occupancy coverage, or there may be an important ship- 
ment of goods about to be made, and the mutuals have 
been asked about transportation insurance. 


Se 


UPPOSE that the way seems clear, but in order to 

make sure, the stock agent asks the store owner about 
possible mutual connections. Any good business man 
will first make the soft answer that turneth away wrath, 
but if he is an up-to-date tradesman he will, when in- 
formed of the boycott, ask the agent how he gets that 
way—telling him that the profit on a spool of thread, a 
tack hammer and a bottle of ink is hardly justification 
for being made the object of a racket. 


Again suppose that the proprietor has stock insurance 
on his store, and the thread, hammer and ink have been 
purchased by the agent. Then the latter happens to have 
an awful thought. How about auto and life insurance? 
Horrors? The merchant has to confess that the deadly 
mutuals have beguiled him there. Must the stock agent 
demand his money back on all his purchases or will it 
satisfy the head boycotter if only, say, the bottle of ink 
is refused, and thus figuratively thrown at the mutuals. 

Still again what would happen if the merchant had 
the wit, as he surely would have if his store were success- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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| Life-Lights Against A Business Background 


Y alarm clock played me false 
M the other morning, but a robin 

saying his matins outside my 
bedroom window woke me to a more 
cheerful and welcome note than that 
of the best alarm clock ever made in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, or 
wherever they make the things. 


Thanks to that early bird in his red 
vest I caught the usual train to town, 
and coming home in the evening glow 
of daylight-saving time I found a blue 
jay’s feather on the front porch. He 
had left his calling card. 


In the tree that stands just across 
the alley, casting its shadow on the 
over-sized kennel in which I keep my 
flivver, I saw our old friend the red- 
headed woodpecker busily at work as 
I got out the bus last Sunday to go 
to church. The “To Rent” sign is still 
hanging on the martin house, how- 
ever. It has been vacant ever since I 
put it up last spring in the hope of 
enticing tenants who would help in 
the neighborhood war on man-eating 
mosquitoes. I don’t know why I get 
no applicants. It is really a quite at- 
tractive house, and I am willing to 
make generous concessions to any re- 
sponsible pair of martins lodking for 
a comfortable home in a community 
over-supplied with the insect delicacy 
they are said to like so well. 

DOD 
THINK among the joys and com- 
pensations of living beyond the 

boundaries of the city—of living 
where there is still space in which to 
breathe and trees that every year per- 
form the miracle-play of spring—one 
of the chief is the companionship of 
birds. And the increasing love of our 
native birds which is to be found 
among young and old is not least of 
the wholesome and hopeful signs of 
American life. 


This country has reason to be grate- 
ful for the work of one of its most 
gifted sons who in the early days of 
our history became the chronicler of 
its feathered population, and left a 
record in text and drawings which 
made his name famous throughout 
the world. Scientists and lovers of 
Nature’s charm alike ascribed honor 
to John James Audubon. 


He was born in Louisiana, of 
French parents, in the month of May, 
1780. He was sent to school in Paris, 
but later returned to the United States 
and settled with his father on a farm 
near Philadelphia. He made several 





Thanks for the Birds 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


efforts to enter business, but it ran 
counter to all his inclinations. He 
had a love for sketching and amused 
himself with pencil and drawing pad 
on his country walks. In Paris he 
had studied under a famous artist. 
The fascination of the forest—in 
those days there was plenty of it— 
wrought its spell upon him. Its wild 
life stirred his sense of beauty and 
wonder. He abandoned business, and 
betook himself to Florida. There and 
elsewhere he spent his time observing 
the birds, drawing them in their nat- 
ural environment, and turning out 
picture after picture, exquisitely done, 
until he had more than a thousand. 


Fe Gee 
ot gee: 


HUS far he had been merely 

gratifying an enthusiasm. But 
many who saw his pictures and who 
heard him talk of the birds, urged him 
to make available for others the lore 
he had gathered and the marvellous 
variety of form and color he had 
transferred to paper. Nothing like it 
had ever been done before, and the 
preservation of this unique and lovely 
record of American bird life would 
mean a service to the world and to 
future generations. So Audubon was 
persuaded. 

He was forty-eight years old when 
his first volume was published. It told 
in picture the story of 99 birds, and 
contained 100 plates in color present- 
ing life-size portraits of his feathered 
friends—portraits done with a loving 
delight which missed no line of grace 
or fleck of beauty. The book occa- 
sioned a great stir. It sold for $1000 
a copy. The rulers of England and 
France placed their names at the head 
of his subscription jist, and the Royal 
Society of London and the Natural 
History Society of Paris elected him 
to membership and conferred high 
honors upon him. It was not until 
forty-nine years after his death that 
he was elected to the American hall 
of fame. 

He set for himself the task of 
chronicling the bird life of eastern 
America, and allotted himself fifteen 
years in which to complete it. He 
struck north to Maine. He wandered 
along the banks of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; he explored the shores of 
the Bay of Fundy. 

Additional volumes of his great 
work of bird portraiture appeared at 
intervals until there were four. A 


fifth book—the American Ornitho- 
logical Biography —containing de- 
scriptions of the birds and their habits 
was written and published while the 
pictorial volumes were being issued. 

So great was his ambition that he 
planned to follow his bird labors with 
a similar contribution to the natural 
history of America dealing with its 
quadrupeds, but much of the work on 
this book was done by his sons, John 
and Victor, who had caught some- 
thing of his enthusiasm. His claim 
to immortality—his tardily recog- 
nized title to a place in the American 
Hall of Fame—rests upon what he 
did for the birds. 


UCH has been learned since 

about birds that Audubon did 
not know. He was not a great scien- 
tist. He was a man in love with na- 
ture, and the warmth of his devotion 
lit the fires in other souls. A country 
is poor indeed that does not count 
such men among its sons. They have 
something to contribute which busi- 
ness cannot give. To make the work 
of such men possible is one of the 
services by which business may jus- 
tify itself. The business man, him- 
self, would be poorer if it were not 
for these wanderers from the path of 
routine who open new doors for us, 
and remind us that we do not live by 
bread alone. 


Like the Rest of Us 
Wifey—“There’s an old clothes man at 
the door.” 
Hubby—“Tell him I’ve got all I need.” 
—Judge. 


Has Been 
Sam—“What am you doing now?” 
Bo—“I’se an exporter.” 
Sam—‘“An exporter !” 
Bo—“Yep, the Pullman Company just 
fired me.”—Yellow Crab. 


That’s Different 
Student—"“That book you recommended 
seemed to me frightfully dull, Professor. 
I thought you said it had a naughty prob- 
lem in it.” 
Professor —“Naughty problem, my 
young friend! I didn’t say naughty prob- 
lem—I said knotty problem!” 


Driving Him to His Grave 

Hibbs—“Why, you are shaking like a 
leaf! What's wrong?” 

Squibbs—“I’m told I have only a week 
to live.” 

Hibbs—“The doctor told you that?” 

Squibbs—“No, the garage man. I’m 
teaching my wife to drive the car.” 





Boycott—A Racket 
An Editorial 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ful, to figure up the profit on all the 
trade which had come to his store 
from stock insurance circles in years 
past. We are quite sure that in the 
average case the merchant would 
quickly reach the conclusion that the 
agent who suggested the boycott had 
an exaggerated idea of the commer- 
cial importance of himself and _ his 
associates. A stock man may be quite 
a fellow, but he is scarcely the boss 
of the business world—not yet. 

Has it ever occurred to the stock 
agents that following out their idea, 
the lord automobile agents, for ex- 
ample, might as logically demand that 
all business houses use Ford trucks, 
or suffer a boycott. Whereupon the 
Chevrolet representatives would be- 
gin to press their claims to monopoly. 
Then the Chrysler crew, Hudson and 
all the rest. And if this worked, why 
shouldn't all the master bakers put a 
taboo on merchants whose wives bake 
their own bread? At that rate, our 
business world would soon be a spec- 
tacular bunch of chaos. In all history 
where can one seek for a parallel to 
this purely selfish piece of egotism as 
evidenced by the boycott idea. 


f. surmise that cooler heads in 
W ite stock field will finally dis- 
suade the agents from their rash pur- 
pose to attempt a boycott. Such a 
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piece of insolence as this foolhardy 
scheme to stifle competition would be 
certain to stir up an investigation of 
the general tendency in the stock in- 
surance business toward monopoly. 
And if there is anything that certain 
stock interests want to fight shy of, it 
is investigations, which would reveal 
too many odd transactions for their 
own comfort. As for the mutuals, no 
policy the stock agents have spon- 
sored in years has been the cause of 
so much satisfaction. It is plainly a 
confession that the stocks are coming 
near to the end of their rope. Their 
assertions concerning “socialism,” 
“unlimited liability,’ “failures,” 
“guaranteed stock insurance,” etc., 
have all had to give way before mu- 
tual logic and superior mutual service. 
No better method could be devised to 
inform the public of the paucity of 
the stock agents’ arguments than this 
campaign to appeal to the charity of 
neighbors, and failing in that to 
adopt the practices of the racketeer. 

[f the agents want to go ahead with 
their boycotting scheme—all right, 
the mutuals will be delighted to have 
them let them try it for a while, and 
find out at the end of the time that 
the temper of the American people is 
too independent to allow an insurance 
dictatorship to be set up in this coun- 
try. In other words, while he is mad 
because of mutual success, the stock 
agent should take warning that the 
quotation cited, carries with it the 
trenchant phrase, “Whom the gods 
would destroy—” 


“Footnotes on the Stock Insurance 
Agents’ Boycott Scheme 


R. POTTER, in a radio talk 

over Station WHAM on May 
Ist endeavored to launch his boy- 
cott scheme as an enterprise for the 
agents and the public of Rochester 
to sponsor. He said in a portion of 
his address that: 

“Publicly they (certain business men) 
believe in boosting Rochester business; 
privately they make some of their pur- 
chases out of town. Publicly they declare 
for a return for invested capital; pri- 
vately they buy their insurance, for exam- 
ple, from assessment, state fund and other 
concerns organized upon the ‘at cost’ or 
‘no profit’ Publicly they believe 
in the distributor and the retailer; pri- 
vately they ‘buy direct’ to avoid paying a 
profit. What is the matter with these men? 
Only this, they have forgotten that reci- 
procity is essential to their own safety in 
business.” 

In the above the speaker entirely 
overlooked the fact that any city of 
the size of Rochester draws its 
trade from miles around and that 


scheme. 


‘ 
as he stood before the microphone 
he doubtless wore a shirt and col- 
lar made in Troy, shoes from Low- 
ell, Mass., and a suit tailored from 
English cloth. Also quite likely he 
had fortified himself for his task by 
a good steak from Chicage, per- 
haps cooked with electricity gener- 
ated at Niagara Falls. The only 
place where pure reciprocity could 
work would be in a pioneer family 
where each member supplied some 
necessity to the other. 


OWEVER, the local agents of 
Rochester after much objec- 
tion from wiser heads, passed a set 
of resolutions bearing on the boy- 
cott reading in part as follows: 
“Ist. That companies, agents and 
brokers may confine their purchases of 
supplies, materials, adjustments and_ se- 
curities to those concerns which, by con- 
sistent support of stock insurance evidence 
their own belief in the sound principle of 





a fair return for invested capital and a 
legitimate acquisition cost. 

“2nd. Believing that such concerns are 
entitled to our support, and that such sup- 
port may be extended to include purchases 
by stock insurance agents for personal and 
family requirements in daily use. 

“We request that each member of the 
National Association be provided with a 
list of the nationally known concerns 
(whose products and services we all use) 
who are giving their support to this insti- 
tution by the purchase of stock insurance.” 

If this isn’t juggling with a boy- 
cott idea, even though under the 
guise of “reciprocity,” what else 
could one call it? 


=  . 
oor 


A® an aftermath of the above 
effort we have evidence in a 
letter on file in our office showing 
how the plan is doomed to failure 
in a free country. A few extracts 
from this communication tells the 
complete story. 

“Here are circumstances surrounding 
the solicitation of the business of a com- 
pany last year. Mr. X of this company 
was approached by a stock agent, who told 
him that if he placed policies with mutual 
insurance, he, the agent, would try to in- 
duce one of X’s largest customers not to 
do business with the X company. It just 
happens that X is of Dutch extraction and 
consequently is a poor man to be told how 
to conduct his business. The up-shot of 
it was that X placed the bulk of his in- 
surance with mutuals.” 

We could quote other letters also, 
with numerous similar instances. 
Rebuffed in Rochester, Mr. Potter 
moved along to Pittsburg, where 
the press reported his speech thus: 

“With 292,000 insurance agents in the 
United States,” Potter said, “it is high time 
for the immense buying power of this con- 
tingent to make itself felt.”” He suggested 
publishing a “white list” of large manu- 
facturers who insure with “stock com- 
panies, which write real insurance, instead 
of with mutuals and reciprocals.” 

Well, we can only say to that if 
there are 292,000 such spineless 
people in the United States the 
country would soon go to the dogs 
anyway. 

Meantime in Chicago a_ stock 
manager, Mr. Buck, got the fever 
and declared himself on the sub- 
ject, saying: 

“If you determine to accept the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity you should experience 
no difficulty in practicing it religiously. It 
is my conviction that before many months 
have elapsed, the principle of reciprocity 
will be so generally accepted that the 
buyers who are engaged in the stock in- 
surance business throughout the country 
will be furnished a list of those concerns 
who support stock company interests.” 


T the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 


ance Agents in Nashville, Percy H. 
Goodwin, president of the organi- 
zation, in the course of a long re- 

















port touched feelingly on the boy- 
cott. It is to be noted that the re- 
port was also signed by Walter H. 
Bennett, Secretary-Counsel of the 
Association, a much cleverer man 
in the art of expression than Mr. 
Potter, but even his superior rhet- 
oric could not disguise the ugly 
semblance of a boycott underneath 
the cloak of reciprocity. The re- 
port said in part: 

“Tf the principle of reciprocity between 
agents and companies is applicable within 
our own business, there appears to be 
small ground for failure to extend it to all 
businesses. * * * 

“Without recourse to methods of retalia- 
tion or boycott in any wise, our members 
should apply the sound principle of reci- 
procity in business in the purchase of their 
daily necessities.” 

It is a trifle difficult not to laugh 
loudly at this point since the stock 
agent officials reveal that they are 
afraid to utter the word “boycott” 
lest it arouse public sentiment 
against them. Yet Webster says 
that boycott means “To combine 
to abstain from, or prevent, social 
or business relations with trades- 
men, etc.” Which is exactly what 
is proposed in all the efforts to es- 
tablish “reciprocity” as_ recited 
above. 

Mr. Potter summed up the mat- 
ter at Nashville, and as reported in 
the National Underwriter, it is 
stated that: 

“He cited many instances at Rochester 
where the local agents have mobilized their 
buying power, both of themselves, their 
families, their office force and their fam- 
ilies and their relatives. He said it had 
had a tremendous effect. Mr. Potter stated 
that there should be a list of nationally 
known products placed before agents and 
then those that purchase stock insurance 
for every form of indemnity should be 
listed. Where there is a choice Mr. Potter 
urged that those favoring stock insurance 
be given precedence at every turn of the 
road. He appealed to the national asso- 
ciation and the state associations to help 
in this important movement.” 

“Mr. Potter said that most agents do 
not know how, or are too lazy, to meet 
assessment competition. He declared that 
local agents in their local organizations 
should develop arguments and treat the 
question locally. Every local board, he 
said, should list the names of the business 
concerns in its bailiwick and tell whether 
they carry stock insurance 100 percent, 
mutual or part stock and part mutual. Mr. 
Potter said that the insurance folks have 
been derelict in their duty in not getting 
the women of their families interested in 
purchasing only household supplies and 
articles from stores that had 100 percent 
stock insurance or articles whose manu- 
facturers carry 100 percent stock insur- 
ance.” 

INCE it has been shown that 
15% of the stock agents produce 
QS oz f tl . “Lp 3$ 2c . 
6o% of the stock business, we do 
not think that merchants need to 
worry about what that small por- 
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tion of 292,000 can do in promoting 
a boycott. And too, the go-getters 
who bring in this major volume of 
stock policies are in general too 
high grade men to indulge in any 
such schoolboy tactics. The other 
85% who write applications for pol- 
icies occasionally when neighbors 
drop in, classify as the propagand- 
ist says, as “too lazy” to be con- 
sidered. It appears that the whole 
boycott scheme is a tempest in a 
teapot, designed by Mr. Potter in 
a moment of extreme egotism. Per- 
haps the incident may be covered 
in a suggested phrase, “Mr. Potter 
putters with more piffle.” 








JAMES M. SEHON 


Mutual Boiler Company 
Elects S. Harold Greene 
As President 


A. a meeting of the Directors 
of the Mutual Boiler Insur- 
ance Company held May 7, 1931, 
Davis W. Lane resigned as Presi- 
dent and Treasurer and S. Harold 
Greene was elected to succeed him. 
John A. Collins, Secretary of the 
Company since 1909, was elected 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Lane first became connected 
with the Company in 1886, virtu- 
ally its beginning. In 1889 he was 
elected Secretary and Treasurer 
and assumed the general manage- 
ment of the Company. In 1906 he 
was elected President. 

During his forty-five years of 
management the Company has de- 
veloped its business from under- 
writings in local territory of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 to present 
underwritings of over $45,000,000 
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in territory which comprises the 
New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
South. 

Under Mr. Lane’s supervision, 
the Company has acquired a repu- 
tation for inspection service of the 
highest standard and has gained 
the confidence and support of more 
than 1,000 owners of boiler plants 
throughout its territory. 

Mr. Lane continues with the 
Company as Technical Adviser. 

S. Harold Greene, who succeeds 
Mr. Lane as President and Treas- 
urer, has been a Director of the 
Company since 1921. He brings to 
the Company a training and busi- 
ness experience acquired through 
many years of direction and man- 
agement of manufacturing proper- 
ties. 


James M. Sehon Appoint- 
ed Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Oregon 


NSURANCE Commissioner A. H. 

Averill has announced the ap- 
pointment of James M. Sehon as As- 
sistant Insurance Commissioner, ef- 
fective May Ist. Mr. Sehon, who 
has been in the department for seven 
years, starting in as tax examiner and 
for the past three years department 
company examiner, will officiate as 
assistant to Commissioner Averill in 
all of the department activities. He 
is well equipped to assume that im- 
portant post of responsibility. 


die od 


Wisconsin Compensation 
Mutuals Have Bulk of 
Business In Their State 


A comparison of workmen's com- 
pensation premiums written in Wis- 
consin in 1930 shows that the mu- 
tuals wrote $6,601,170 as against 
$2,471,836 by stock companies. One 
mutual alone, the Employers’ Mutual 
Liability Company of Wausau, wrote 
$2,834,142. 


But Daddy’s in the Dark 
The Pastor—“So God has sent you two 
more LEttle brothers, Dolly?” 
Dolly (brightly)—‘‘Yes, and He knows 
where the money's coming from; I heard 
Daddy say so.”—A,. C. L. News. 


A Humdinger 
Jones had occasion to reprimand his 
wife. “I think, dear,’ he said soothingly, 
“that you fib a little occasionally.” 
“Well, I think it’s a wife’s duty,” was 
her response, “to speak well of her hus- 
band occasionally." —London Answers. 
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Curing the Depression By 
Providing More Employment 


A Radio Talk by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Recently Delivered from Washington, D. C. 


HERE is one solution—and only 

one—to this whole problem of 
business recovery, and that is more 
jobs. We have got to sustain and 
strengthen the buying power of our 
wage earners. As President Hoover 
put it so tersely and pointedly at the 
Conference of business leaders in De- 
cember, 1929, at the outset of the 
depression, it all gets down to that 
blunt old Anglo-Saxon word, “work.” 
Fortunately, the vast majority of our 
industrial leaders are keenly appre- 
ciative of the necessity of providing 
at least some work for the maximum 
number. Most of them realize, fur- 
thermore, the grave perils of labor 
troubles that lurk in the short-sighted 
proposal of the wage-cut. Let us not 
add strikes and other industrial dis- 
orders to our difficulties. We have 
enough grief as it is. That is what 
was done in 1921 when wage-cuts 
started the greater part of the 2,400 
strikes in that depression and turned 





over a million workers into the 
streets. One dose of that kind of 
dangerous nostrum ought to be 


enough in our depression experiences. 
We need more jobs, not less, and we 
need them, not after a lot of cumber- 
some political manoeuvering, not next 
year, or next winter, but “right now” 
(as one of our popular radio stars 
likes to say). 

To get down to brass tacks—or 
better still, to pay-envelopes and gro- 
ceries—just what is the largest single 
employer of labor in the country, 
namely the Federal Government, do- 
ing to stabilize wages and to provide 
jobs at once? Well, for one thing, on 
that important point of keeping up 
the wage earner’s buying power, 
there is the law put through the last 
Congress and approved emphatically 
by the President, requiring contrac- 
tors erecting public buildings to pay 
the wages prevailing in the given 
community—certainly a fair proposi- 
tion—instead of forcing the payrolls 
down and thus paralyzing consump- 
tion. 

And how about this much-dis- 
cussed federal program of public 
works? Is there something to it be- 
sides talk? Here is the answer, and 
it is right to the point: During 1931, 
not less than $775,000,000 is being 
spent by the United States Govern- 
ment for public works. Scores of 
millions of that have already gone 





into the pockets of grimy overalls, 
and other millions are on the way 
right now. Just compare that amount 
with the $275,000,000 expended in 
1928, a fairly average recent year of 
federal building. That is an increase 
of nearly 3-fold. 
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ie "BMIT that is hitting this prob- 
lem of “more work” right where 
it will do the most good. Remember 
that the construction industry in all 
its countless aspects, directly or indi- 
rectly, affects the jobs of no less than 
one-quarter of all our wage earners. 
That is why this thing is worth talk- 
ing about and doing something about 
—it involves one job out of every 
four in some way. 


You can not help being amazed 
when you see the diversity of this 
governmental effort. Its job-making 
effects reach into every corner of the 
country. If you work in a grocery 
store in Seattle the security of your 
job may be directly affected by a big 
government order for some lumber 
for use on the Panama Canal or on 
the new Boulder or Hoover Dam or 
in the new post office in Boston. 

All this activity means jobs right 
away. Uncle Sam is most certainly 
setting a good example for all other 
employers. He is helping this indus- 
try to counteract the bad slump in 
industrial and office building. 


To develop this vast undertaking, 
in orderly fashion, we are now setting 
up the new Federal Employment Sta- 
bilization Board, the object of which 
is to bring about the advance planning 
of public improvements all over the 
country as “reservoirs of jobs,” to 
speed up public building during dull 
business, and slow it down during 
prosperity, so as not to compete with 
private buildings. There you have 
planned prosperity reduced to actu- 
ality—to common sense and fore- 
sight. 

That gives you a fair idea of what 
the Government is doing. How about 
private enterprises? The other day I 
was on a railway train coming from 
New York to Washington. At inter- 
vals, along the right of way, I saw 
strange mounds of material. It turned 
out that they were veritable mile- 
stones pegging off the way out of the 
depression. They were piles of equip- 


ment for the electrification of this 
line—a gigantic project involving 
$175,000,000 which is being speeded 
up in every possible way. 





What does that work mean? First 
of all: More jobs—new jobs—on the 
actual project itself. Then, too, the 
buying of great quantities of mate- 
rials—150,000 tons of steel, 240 elec- 
tric locomotives (remember, those 
things run at just about a million dol- 
lars a dozen), vast amounts of cop- 
per wire, of cement, and so on. You 
do not need a particularly keen imagi- 
nation to visualize the benefits of this 
to workers in most of the far-flung 
regions of this country—to miners in 
Michigan, lumberjacks in Oregon, 
stokers at kilns in Ohio and at flam- 
ing furnaces in Pittsburgh, and all 
the department stores, the ten-cent 
stores, the groceries, the movies, etc., 
that supply those workers’ daily 
needs. 


Sore 


ERE is just one figure that will 

give you something to think 
about. American public-utility com- 
panies, as a whole, are spending this 
year an aggregate of four billion dol- 
lars on new ‘construction, mainte- 
nance, and improvement programs. 
That is over 12 millions every work- 
ing day, which certainly represents 
an awful lot of jobs—several hun- 
dred thousands of them. 


So far as construction is concerned, 
the American Government and _ the 
American people are winning “this 
man’s war” against the depression 
not by dealing in mere “surveys” or 
“intentions,” not by throwing smoke- 
screens, but by throwing concrete 
and steel and wood and all the other 
necessaries. It is the first time in his- 
tory that anything remotely resem- 
bling this gigantic, massed attack has 
ever been launched against a business 
slump. That is why the whole world 
is watching with amazement this dem- 
onstration of the cold, hard truth that 
prosperity must be built—not pumped 
up with hot air, like a balloon. 


Let us look, now, at the vital ques- 
tion of residential building. Experts 
like Clarence Woolley, head of the 
American Radiator Company, tell me 
that this factor is one of the most 
accurate indexes of the business out- 
look. Home building (you will re- 
member) began to fall off nearly a 
year before the stock market crash 
of 1929—a warning that something 
was going to happen. The high in- 
terest on money needed for stock- 
market manipulation made money 


too expensive for building. And so 
now, with low money, we have the 
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first signs of home-building recovery 
—a most promising harbinger. 

An advance in residential building 
means much for better business 
everywhere. My good friend, Dr. 
Gries, secretary of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, has traced back in 
part the materials and equipment of 
a modest-sized structure erected in 
the Middle West and found that at 
least 40 States had a share in it. 


Because of these unquestioned ben- 
efits of building to large sections of 
the people, the Government is keenly 
interested in the problems of residen- 
tial construction. And at the head of 
our nation is a deeply devoted lover 
of better homes—an ardent home-en- 
thusiast. 





Michigan Mutual Liabil- 
ity Company Makes 
Safety Awards to Bus 
Drivers and Truck Fleets 


NE of the most notable of safety 

accomplishments among the in- 
surance companies is the work of the 
Safety Department of the Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company of Detroit, 
as applied to bus drivers and fleet 
operators. One cannot talk “safety” 
very long with P. W. A. .Fitzsim- 
mons, President of the Michigan Mu- 
tual, without discovering that he is 
enthusiastic about effective safety 
work, 

While this company has been mak- 
ing an enviable safety record over the 
past several years, among the passen- 
ger bus companies in Michigan, it has 
bettered its “mile-per-accident” rec- 
ord still further through the introduc- 
tion of a new element in motorbus 
transportation. 


[In its previous work among the bus 
drivers themselves, the Michigan Mu- 
tual had developed, on the part of 
the individual drivers, a sense of 
pride in their personal records which 
had resulted in an immense amount 
of good to their companies and the 
public. How to still further encour- 
age this feeling of personal pride, and 
thereby bring the performance record 
of the various companies to a still 
higher point has been solved most 
satisfactorily through the awarding 
of individual medals to the drivers 
for “distinguished service.” 


HE award is made on a basis of 
twenty-six hundred consecutive 
hours of driving throughout the year 
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without accident for which the driver 
is responsible. This award was to be 
made retroactive. For each addi- 
tional year of safe driving, the driver 
is awarded an additional chevron bar 
bearing the date of year of service. 
Solid bronze medals with chevron 
bars are awarded for one and two 
year men, the three and four year 
men receive sterling silver medals and 
five year and older men receive gold 
medals. 


These awards have just been made 
and covered twenty-four companies 
operating in Michigan. The _indi- 
vidual records of the men with each 
company were carefully checked by 
the Safety Department and the final 
awards consisted of 119 one year 
medals, 19 two year medals, 17 three 
year medals, 9 four year medals, 6 
five year medals, 1 seven year medal 
and 1 twelve year medal. 


As a direct evidence of the value of 
this award, there has been a notable 
increase in interest among bus drivers, 
which has shown itself in the pur- 
chase of new uniforms, the better 
care of uniforms and personal ap- 
pearance, the request by drivers for a 
rehearing of certain cases in which 
they felt injustice had been done 
them, and at the same time has made 
the handling of safety work among 
the drivers a much simpler problem. 


The Safety Department reports 
that the awarding of these medals has 
created an intense interest in safety 
work all along the line. 


SO 


OW that complete records of 

bus drivers are available, the 
Michigan Mutual are announcing 
plans for an appropriate award or 
trophy to be based on the individual 
performance of the various bus com- 
panies themselves. In the case of the 
very large operators, each division 
will compete as a separate unit. It is 
felt that such an award will, through 
creating group rivalry, result in still 
further benefits to the public, the 
drivers and to the operators. 


Mr. P. W. A. Fitzsimmons also 
sponsors the “Fitzsimmons _ Inter 
Fleet Safety Trophy” awarded to 
Detroit commercial fleets by the De- 
troit Industrial Safety Council. These 
awards are made every six months, 
and thirteen of these trophies have 
just been awarded at a safety meet- 
ing and banquet in Detroit which was 
attended by some thirty-five hundred 
members and friends of the Safety 
Council. 
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Other safety activities of this com- 
pany include safety lectures to indus- 
trial groups, the distribution and 
showing of safety films, constant 
plant and bus inspections, establish- 
ment of first aid departments, con- 
vention gatherings of industrial 
nurses for instruction in their espe- 
cial line, distribution of safety bulle- 
tins, and general accident prevention 
work. 


Probably the most widely known 
safety activity in the state is Michi- 
gan Mutual’s famous “Safety City” 
—a 20-foot mechanically operated 
model of the city of Detroit, which 
for the past three years has been en- 
gaged in traffic safety education in 
every county in Michigan. This 
model has been shown in all the large 
Detroit expositions, at state and 
county fairs, under the auspices of 
educational institutions, chambers of 
commerce and the State Police. In 
school showings prizes are offered 
for essays on Traffic Safety which 
this exhibit inspires. 


Sor 


In Wisconsin 


N Wisconsin a bill has been intro- 

duced and favorably reported out 
of committee, designed to give the 
Commissioner the power to demand 
from a property owner a sworn state- 
ment of the amount of insurance car- 
ried, and the location of his property, 
together with the names of the com- 
pany (or companies) carrying the 
risk, and how many policies are in- 
volved. 


The bill goes on to provide (1) If any 
such statement shall not be made as above 
required, said commissioner shall cause a 
demand in writing to be served on. the 
company, corporation, association, indi- 
vidual or individuals so failing to make 
such sworn statement. Every such com- 
pany, corporation, association, individual or 
individuals who shall wilfully make false 
statement or who shall, for thirty days 
after such demand, neglect to render such 
statement shall forfeit fifty dollars and an 
additional fifty dollars for each day’s 
neglect after the expiration of said thirty 
days. 

(2) If such statement disclosed that in- 
surance has been effected in any company 
not authorized to do business in this state, 
the commissioner shall and he is hereby 
authorized and empowered to collect from 
such property owner an amount equal to 
two percentum of the annual premium 
which authorized insurance companies 
would have charged for insuring such 
property. Such percentage may be recov- 
ered in a civil action brought in the name 
of the state, and when recovered it shall 
be payable as fire department dues as pro- 
vided in section 201.59 to the respective 
cities, villages and towns entitled to the 


same. 
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American Management Association 
Holds Meeting of Insurance Division 


CONVENTION largely attend- 

ed by executives from all sec- 
tions of the country was held in Chi- 
cago by the Insurance Division of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, on April 27th. 

The conference developed in its 
major addresses an abundance of ma- 
terial which business men would find 
it profitable to study. We are pleased 
to present below excerpts from a 
number of speeches which were of 
particular interest. 


Ocean Marine Insurance 
fos trade in 1930 was 

' handled on ocean trade 
routes at a cost of approximately one 
billion, two hundred million dollars. 
Premiums for marine insurance en- 
tering into this figure contribute no 
small part of this huge bill,” stated 
Mr. Alan M. MaclIntire, Assistant 
Treasurer of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

Marine insurance is usually con- 
sidered as describing that form of 
indemnity covering in those cases 
where the property insured is trans- 
ported by water at some time during 





the course of transit. It applies on 
all-water shipments but in addition to 
these a marine form of policy is used 
to cover in many instances where no 
water transportation is intended. A 
marine insurance charter in this 
country permits the issue of policies 
for fire insurance, shipbuilder’s risks, 
tourist baggage floaters, inland trans- 
portation, parcel post and registered 
mail insurance and all types of auto- 
mobile coverage with the exception of 
liability. 

Mr. MaclIntire confined his discussion 
almost entirely to the insurance of mer- 
chandise. “The open cargo policy is 
available to any merchant who makes many 
shipments in the course of the year,” said 
the speaker in describing the types of pol- 
icies used. “All goods intended for ship- 
ment are automatically covered. He is 
required to report each movement but his 
failure to so report before the merchandise 
is actually in transit does not invalidate 
his policy if the form is correctly written. 
Such contracts, whether written for the 
merchant or for the carrier, attach and 
cover the goods for the entire period they 
may be at risk by vessels and connecting 
conveyances by land and water and cover 
continuously until safe delivery to the 
store or warehouse of the consignee at 
port or place of final destination. They 
also cover during inland transportation 


t the Least of the Dangers of a Dock Fire Is the Exposure to the Flame of the Ships in Nearby Berths 





and 


while awaiting shipment, tranship- 
ment, reshipment and delivery, including 


risks while on docks, wharves, or in 
lighters, and in appraisers’ stores and cus- 
tom houses for examination.” 

The payment of additional premiums to 
provide coverage for risks other than the 
perils of the sea was also given consider- 
able attention. Clauses covering theft, 
pilferage, breakage, leakage, world-wide 
war risks, strikes, riots and the return 
shipment of undeliverable goods were de- 
scribed and instances where they had pre- 
vented loss to the shipper were cited. 

In closing, Mr. MacIntire pointed out 
the importance of selecting reliable car- 
riers as a means of securing low rates. 
“The cost of your marine insurance de- 
pends on the judgment rating of your 
underwriters. The loss record, responsi- 
bilitv, personnel and degree of care exer- 
cised in the handling of cargo by the 
carrier has a direct bearing on this cost. 
Low rates go hand in hand with low losses 
—if you specify a transportation company 
with a reputation for careful handling 
you will benefit. One American steamship 
company in 1930 handled some_ twenty- 
eight million packages of cargo with dam- 
ages of less.than 1 per cent of the freight 
revenue.” 
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Inland Marine Insurance 
HE application of marine insur- 
ance to include risks arising from 
the use of inland waterways, rail- 
roads, motor vehicles and aircraft 
carriers was also covered by Mr. 
Alan M. MaclIntire. 
Inland marine insurance was di- 
vided into two classes by the speaker : 
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commercial coverages and personal 
coverages and various types of pol- 
icies falling in the first group were 
discussed at length. 


“In point of general interest I think the 
merchandise transportation floater takes 
first place,’ said Mr. MaclIntire. “Ship- 
pers lose thousands of dollars annually on 
goods handled by carriers, whose liability 
is limited and based on negligence. The 
burden of proof of negligence is placed on 
the shipper. Furthermore, the value of one 
load of merchandise very often exceeds 
the value of the conveyance, which, in the 
case of motor trucks, may represent the 
entire assets of the truckman. A trans- 
portation policy can be so written as to 
provide complete protection. This protec- 
tion is in effect from the time the goods 
are shipped from the owner’s premises 
until they are delivered to the consignee 
while in the custody of common carriers 
in course of transit. These common car- 
riers may be railroads, express companies, 
public truckmen and transfer companies as 
well as coastwise and inland steamship 
lines.” 

Parcel post policies and registered mail 
insurance were described briefly and then 
Mr. MacIntire passed on to salesmen’s 
floater policies. “These policies,” he added, 
“are drawn up to cover samples of mer- 
chandise including the trunk, bag or other 
container while in the custody of the as- 
sured or his representatives and while en 
route by railway express to and from the 
salesmen wherever thev may be located in 
the United States and Canada. These ter- 
ritorial limits may be extended by agree- 
ment. The property is also insured while 
in custody of any railroad, railway ex- 
press, transfer and/or transportation com- 
pany, and/or any steamship, and in auto- 
mobiles of the assured or their salesmen. 
and/or while in any hotel, dwelling and/or 
business building, except on premises of 
the assured or at those locations where 
the assured’s salesmen may have permanent 
offices or salesrooms and also where spe- 
cific insurance is carried. Several different 
forms are available to meet individual re- 
quirements.” 


>> 


Multiple Location Floater Insurance 
66 ULTIPLE location floater in- 


surance is one of the pro- 
posed titles for a coverage that has 
been written for many years under 
the name of floater insurance,” ex- 
plained Mr. Albert W. Pell, Treas- 
urer, Lamont, Corliss & Company. 


Lamont, Corliss & Company has 
carried floater insurance for more 
than 30 years and now these policies 
cover some 50 different locations 
scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada. The speaker 
stated that this protection was em- 
ployed most frequently to cover fire 
risks but he added that a large variety 
of floaters have been designed to 
meet special requirements of different 
types of businesses. 

“In some states,” Mr. Pell said, 
“efforts have been made to prevent 
the issuance of floater policies be- 
cause of the fear that they might lose 
some insurance premium tax on 
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floaters issued outside the state and 
covering locations inside.” “This 
problem has been partly covered by 
the present practice under which the 
companies report to local agents in 
the states affected and pay local com- 
mission to them.” 

Turning to the subject of methods of 
computing rates, Mr. Pell raised several 
objections to the proposed method of rat- 
ing put forward by the Interstate Under- 
writers Board. “My experience leads me 
to believe that the proposed method is 
more rigid than the subject requires,” said 
Mr. Pell. “While it may be well enough 
to start off by taking an average rate as 
shown by values and locations, yet I be- 
lieve that the insurance companies should 
be in a position to consider experience. 
The human element enters here in a 
thousand ways; two warehouses of the 
same construction and same general lay- 
out may have greatly differing experiences 
on account of different management 
methods and this is even more the case 
when applied to commercial organiza- 
tions.’ 

The speaker concluded by referring to 
the adjustment of losses as a procedure 
that had not involved his company in any 
controversy with insurance carriers. 

“To avoid controversy, I would say, 
look into your damage carefully, make 
up your mind as to exactly what you 
have really lost, including all accrued 
charges, present your claims to the car- 
rier and you will receive prompt settle- 
ment. Of course, if you endeavor to obtain 
new prices for old goods, perfect prices 
for defective material, or if you feel that 
you can have a fire and suffer no indi- 
vidual loss but that your collection will be 
sufficient to place you back where you 
were before the fire, you are certain to 
have plenty of controversy.” 

So 


Catastrophe Hazards 
“T“HE subject of- catastrophe haz- 
ards was discussed by Mr: P. D. 
Betterley, Assistant Treasurer of the 
Graton & Knight Company. 


“Any major loss is a catastrophe 
or disaster,” Mr. Betterley explained, 
“and the hazard remains as long as 
we have establishments in congested 
areas, build with flammable mate- 
rials, engage in a hazardous business 
or conduct any activities in a careless 
manner. Catastrophes occur in unex- 
pected manner and time. The extent 
to which they affect a community de- 
pends upon the conditions, which may 
not again be duplicated. The origin 
is usually insignificant, but often 
coupled with favorable conditions 
for spreading. The latter would not 
be material factors if the initial 
causes, due to carelessness, were 
eliminated. There are individual 
characteristics in each risk which 
must be taken into account when 
measuring the extent of possible loss, 
and the need of insurance.” 

Exposure to a conflagration is sufficient 
reason for carrying adequate insurance and 
the individual property owner who is an 
ardent believer in prevention may find 
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himself the victim of circumstances be- 


yond his control. Boilers and pressure 
tanks constitute a serious potential hazard. 
The probabilities of loss are infrequent, 
but the results are apt to be most severe. 
An explosion may involve injury to em- 
ployees, the public, damage to owner’s 
property and that of others some distance 
from the premises. Engines, fly wheels 
and certain high speed machinery may ex- 
plode with such disastrous results as to 
make this hazard one to be reckoned with. 
The need of insurance depends upon the 
care of the units to a great extent. De- 
pendable automatic stop devices are essen- 
tial to safety and the operators should be 
fully acquainted with the responsibility of 
upkeep. Reliable inspection service, such 
as is furnished by the best insurance com- 
panies is particularly appropriate. 

The speaker also discussed other causes 
of major disasters including explosives 
collapse of buildings, holocausts, floods 
and earthquakes. 

“The accidents may result in a portion 
of the building falling, which would make 
fire policies containing the fallen building 
clause invalid, and catastrophe coverage 
more essential,” continued Mr. Betterley. 
“Even that does not suffice if there is an 
interval of time between the fall and sub- 
sequent fire. If the clause cannot be elimi- 
nated, it would be preferable to have its 
requirements held in abeyance, or its terms 
made retroactive.” . 

“Catastrophe and fire insurance ought 
to be in the same companies to avoid de- 
lay by controversy over cause of loss. Ex- 
cess insurance may supplement the 
catastrophe coverage, and it may also be 
advantageous to use this type of insurance 
for losses exceeding the figure which the 
insured is willing to assume on uninsured 
risks. Possibly our efforts to save both 
life and property would be stimulated by 
the use of the deductible feature in catas- 
trophe and most types of insurance. While 
insurance is essential in some instancées, 
the only real cure for catastrophe ills is a 
determined, united effort to prevent. the 
minor incident which nearly always pre- 
cedes the disaster.’’ 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 
662 EEN competition makes it es- 
sential that business be con- 
tinued with as little loss from inter- 
ruption and casualties as possible,” 
stated Mr. Betterley. “One method 
of providing capital to maintain the 
organization, meet obligations and 
restore early production is to carry 

Business Interruption insurance.” 
The speaker then went on to point 
out that this insurance does not re- 
late to ownership of property and 
the common title of “Use & Occu- 
pancy” is somewhat misleading, for 
losses may occur through interrup- 
tions which do not involve either the 
use of occupancy of premises. There 
are insurable hazards without any 
property damage, such as the inter- 
ruption in power supply, in delivery 
of materials or service which is es- 
sential to production. The loss is not 
one of income already made, but pros- 
pective earnings, and many casualties 
which cause a suspension of, or re- 
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duction in, earning power may be 
considered interruption hazards. 

“The need of Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance for specific hazards can only be de- 
termined after a careful analysis,” Mr. 
Betterley said. “There are often means 
of prevention which will diminish the 
hazard, but if the risk is relatively great, 
it may be more economical to insure. Fire 
is the most common and serious cause of 
loss. Windstorm, explosion, earthquakes, 
flood, public utilities service interruption 
and curtailed source of materials are less 
frequent but may result in severe damage. 
Power equipment breakdowns may cause 
serious interruption if effective means of 
prevention and substitute power are not 
utilized.’ 

The extent of the interruption was con- 
sidered carefully. “The effects of casualty 
depend upon its origin, the section of the 
premises disabled, the activities curtailed 
and facilities for restoration. There are 
vital spots where a greater shutdown loss 
may occur than in other sections, and 
certain processes entail more effort to re- 
store. Assuming that total destruction of 
the premises occurred, the owner must re- 
place as rapidly as possible, and would 
first complete units that would be most 
valuable to the business, commencing par- 
tial production at an early date. The speed 
at which this is accomplished depends upon 
available supply of labor, materials and 
weather conditions. Replacement of 
equipment and raw materials will vary 
according to the type and extent to which 
they are marketed.” 

“If the insured does not use all reason- 
able dispatch and every facility to mini- 
mize loss, he is violating the terms of the 
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contract. He must utilize surplus materials 
and rent other premises if practical. It 
therefore follows that total suspension for 
a full year appears impossible. Some ex- 
penses, which would necessarily continue 
for a brief shutdown, could be stopped if 
replacement required a long period of 
time.” 

Turning to the form of policy that 
should be used, Mr. Betterley recom- 
mended that insured values be the gross 
earnings from operations, less the portions 
»f all expenses which would not continue 
during an average shutdown pericd. “This 
ought to meet the buyer’s objections to 
paying on a full year’s valuation and 
eliminates the danger of under-insurance 
due to forgotten items,” the speaker added. 

“The Guaranteed Amount form is rec- 
ommended because intangibles are in- 
volved, and the application of the co-in- 
surance rule to a maximum estimate of 
future earning power imposes a hardship 
upon the insured. Indemnity should be 
for actual loss sustained, up to the amount 
of insurance in force.” 

“By this method the insured guarantees 
to carry an amount of insurance commen- 
surate with the expectancy of risk and 
is reimbursed accordingly with the limit 
of liability assumed by the underwriters 
definitely set forth. As it is based on in- 
tegrity and needs of the insured, it is in 
line with the mutual principles of insur- 
ance.” 


Employers’ Public and Contingent 
Liability Risks 
66 IDEGINNING with Employers’ 
Liability coverage liability in- 
surance has developed in variety and 








grown in scope until now there is 
scarcely an accident possibility that 
cannot be covered,” said Mr. D. M. 
Loughman, Insurance Manager of 
the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. “The employer’s liability 
arises from the old master and serv- 
ant law which provides that the mas- 
ter is answerable for every such 
wrong of the servant or agent as is 
committed in the course of the serv- 
ice and for the master’s benefit.” 


“This gives rise,” Mr. Loughman 
explained, “to contingent risks which 
in the true sense, are ones in which 
the employer has no direct liability 
but might as the result of claims for 
damages brought against another 
party, become involved on some re- 
mote or technical ground.” 

Considerable importance was attached 
by the speaker to the increase in con- 
tingent risks arising from the operation 
of automobiles owned by the employee or 
the employer. “The automobile presents 
probably the greatest hazard the average 
employer faces today in both business and 
private life, as it spreads his operations 
and consequently his liability over a large 
territory, and is for the greater part of 
the time out of his control. Salesmen. 
canvassers, collectors, foremen and even 
clerks and other workmen who own or 
drive cars may constitute a liability if an 
accident occurs while they are on some 
mission in the interest or alleged interest 
of their employer. The fact that the per- 
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sonally owned car was used without the 
employer's knowledge or consent would be 
of little use in defense.” 

Mr. Loughman passed on to property 
owners’ liability and contractors’ liability 
and discussed the frequent need of insur- 
ance to cover these risks. “An owner may 
let out all of his construction work to a 
contractor,’ Mr. Loughman explained, 
“and the contractor may in turn engage 
sub-contractors to do parts of the job. In 
recent years laws have been enacted in 
states and courts have handed down de- 
cisions holding an owner responsible for 
practically anything that may happen on 
his property. Even though the owner may 
have no control over the conduct of the 
work, and no authority over the employees 
of contractor or sub-contractors, the pos- 
sibility of his becoming involved in a suit 
for damages for alleged injuries frequently 
makes protection imperative.” 


Qa 
Products Liability Insurance 


HE claims that most manufac- 

turers and distributors encounter 
from time to time brought by con- 
sumers of their products who have 
sustained real or fancied injuries 
were discussed by Mr. L. H. Wig- 
gers, Insurance Manager, The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company. “Under the 
old common law doctrine it was held 
that a manufacturer of an article was 
not liable to a consumer who had no 
contractual relation with him. But 
today, the modern trend as defined 
in recent court decisions is the exact 
reverse and the manufacturer is liable 
for damages if his negligence or his 
employees’ negligence results in in- 
jury or property damage to the ulti- 
mate consumer even though there is 
no contractual relationship between 
the parties.” 

Manufacturers’ products were di- 
vided into two classes: food products 
and non-edible products and Mr. 
Wiggers cited several cases in each 
group to show that the company that 
made the goods and not the retailer 
who sold them was held responsible 
for injuries that followed consump- 
tion or use. The wholesaler and re- 
tailer are regarded as merely passing 
the goods along and as long as they 
can show that they have done nothing 
to change the condition of the prod- 
uct and that the defect was not dis- 
cernible when sold liability rests di- 
rectly with the manufacturer. 


Mr. Wiggers then took up the 
question of whether this risk should 
be carried by the manufacturer or 
shifted to an insurance carrier. Two 
factors to be considered are: size of 
the organization and the form or na- 
ture of the article distributed. “A 
comparatively small concern distrib- 
uting products which might bring in 
heavy claims would undoubtedly feel 
that it could not afford to assume the 
tisk; another large organization with 
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national distribution might feel that 
the possible claims filed against it as 
a result of defects would be so small 
and infrequent that insurance was not 
warranted.” Three questions that 
should be answered are: 

Do we have claims? 

What sort of claims have we? 

Would the claims be paid by in- 
surance ? 

“In my opinion,’ Mr. Wiggers 
added, “this risk may safely be as- 
sumed by some producers but the 
number is constantly dwindling.” 

The speaker closed with a discus- 
sion of the method of measuring the 
magnitude of the risk. From the 
manufacturer’s viewpoint, experi- 
ence, size and number of probable 
claims, and total sales or deliveries 
are usually the considerations that 
will give some measure of the cost. 
In addition to these it is also neces- 
sary to view the possibility of a sin- 
gle large loss or losses of the size of 
a catastrophe which might occur but 
once in many years. The general 
trend in claims is important because 
experience shows that the number 
and size of claims has a tendency to 
show a yearly increase. 


Stabilizing Business Through 
Life Insurance 
66 HEN the services of life in- 
surance companies and cor- 
porate fiduciaries are more fully 
appreciated and applied to the solu- 
tion of certain business problems, in- 
dividual proprietorships, partner- 
ships and close corporations should 
expect to enjoy greater stability,” de- 
clared E. M. McMahon, 2nd Vice 
President, Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York. Mr. McMa- 
hon indicated that during the year 
1930 companies engaged in furnish- 
ing life, fire and casualty insurance 
paid to the American public approxi- 
mately $3,410,623,592. About 70% 
of this sum was paid out by life in- 
surance companies, 16% by the fire 
companies and 14% by the casualty 
companies, the speaker said. 

Aside from the direct benefit in 
payments to the public by these in- 
surance companies, Mr. McMahon 
stated that life insurance especially 
contributes greatly to the economic 
stability of our country as evidenced 
by the fact that total life insurance 
company resources aggregated by 
the end of 1930 approximately 


twenty billions of dollars and the 
total insurance in force amounted to 
one hundred and eight 
dollars. 


billions of 
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In considering the contributions to spe- 
cific business enterprises, Mr. McMahon 
said that life insurance may strengthen 
and even improve the credit structure of 
an enterprise on the death of one of its 
“key” men because it makes available cash 
(1) to protect the business against the 
death of personal endorsers of the firm's 
paper, (2) to retire bond issues and mort- 
gages, (3) to offset the monetary loss 
which may result from the disturbance of 
efficient Operation caused by the death of 
the “key” man, (4) to attract new men to 
reinforce the management and (5) to as- 
sure the continuance of the dividend rate. 
The effectiveness of life insurance in busi- 
ness credit is indicated by the fact that 
many commercial banks ask the prospec- 
tive borrower the amount of life insurance 
which is carried on his life. 

He said that life insurance is also em- 
ployed as an automatic, self-completing 
sinking fund which will furnish the pur- 
chase price for the holdings of a deceased 
partner or stockholder. Thus the estate is 
able to convert more easily the deceased's 
closely-held business interests into less 
speculative securities and the surviving 
partners or stockholders are able to con- 
tinue the business under favorable condi- 
tions of management and control. The 
services of the corporate fiduciary are 
helpful in assuring the effectiveness of 
such partnership liquidation and stock 
purchase plans, the speaker concluded. 


Millers Mutual of Illinois 
Changes 


R. B. Howd, Assistant Secretary 
of the Millers Mutual of Illinois, re- 
signed his position on April 14th. 
His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. B. C. Vine, who has been 
General Business Manager for some 
time past, will be in full charge of 
the general business department. 

E. T. Stanard, of Stanard Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., was 
elected a Director to succeed Mr. 
Frank Kell, resigned. 

Ed. Schurrmann, of the Hanover 
Star Milling Co., Germantown, IIL, 
was elected a Director to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation dur- 
ing the summer of 1930 of J. E. 
Dameron. 


On Vacation 

A. D. Baker, President of the 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company and of the Association 
of Mill & Elevator Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, returned \Mon- 
day, May 4th, from a three months’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. Most of 
his time was spent in Los Angeles, 
where his son, Stannard L. Baker, is 
making his home. 


Easy Accomplishment 


“H’m! So you want a job, eh? Do you 
ever tell lies?” 

“No, sir; but I kin learn!”’—Humorist 
(London). 
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What Is Agricultural 
Insurance? 


(Continued from Page 6) 


with policy holders. This latter plan 
is limited largely to mutual companies, 
but may be used also by certain cap- 
ital-stock companies. 

2. Assessment companies—relying 
for funds largely or entirely upon as- 
sessments which either may be deter- 
mined and collected as advance assess- 
ments based on the estimated needs 
of the company for a given future 
period, or may be assessed and col- 
lected as needed to cover losses and 
expenses already incurred. 

3. Mixed premium and assessment 
companies —collecting a_ stipulated 
advance premium that is normally 
sufficient to cover losses and expenses, 
but relying on special assessments at 
irregular intervals to meet abnormal 
loss experiences. 

More or less agricultural insurance 
may be found on the books of the 
companies representing each of the 
above classifications of insurance or- 
ganizations, as well as in each legal 
division of the insurance field. But it 
should not be inferred from this fact 
that agricultural insurance is a theo- 
retical classification merely, and that 
the outstanding problems in such in- 
surance are in all cases identical with 
the problems involved in urban risks 
of the same general category. In the 
case of life insurance the differences 
between agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural risks are minor, except perhaps 
for the initial step of placing the busi- 
ness on the company’s books. 

In fire, windstorm, and most of the 
other forms of agricultural insur- 
ance, however, the problems con- 
nected with farm risks differ marked- 
ly from those of urban risks ; so much 
so, in fact, that unless an insurance 
company either limits its business to 
agricultural risks, or sets up a depart- 
ment to give exclusive attention to 
such risks, it will quite generally fail 
to attract farm business in any vol- 
ume, or will find it undesirable. In 
other words, insurance experience 
with urban business of a given class 
cannot without material qualifications 
be applied to agricultural risks. 

Briefly then, agricultural insurance 
as herein outlined, may be defined as 
insurance covering a farm risk, be 
that risk the possibility of loss of 
farm property, the possible obligation 
incurred by a farmer to compensate 
for accidental damages or injuries to 
the property or the person of others, 
or the possible loss of life-limb-and- 
health values of a member of the 
farming class. 
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The more common legal divisions 
or classifications of the insurance 
business and of the organizations en- 
gaged therein, are based on the haz- 
ards insured against, on the owner- 
ship of the insurance organization, 
or on the plan of determining and 
apportioning the cost of insurance 
protection. The division of the in- 
surance field implied in the above defi- 
nition, is based on none of these con- 
siderations, but instead on a simple 
classification (agricultural and non- 
agricultural) of the risks or subjects 
to which the insurance applies. Expe- 
rience appears to show that agricul- 
tural risks, whether by reason of their 
composition, their setting or environ- 
ment, or the psychology of the in- 
sured, differ nevertheless from non- 
agricultural risks sufficiently to re- 
quire differentiation and specializa- 
tion. 


New Jersey Compensa- 
tion Premium Rates 
To Be Increased 


Frank H. Smith, Commissioner of 
}anking and Insurance of New Jer- 
sey, has announced that he has ap- 
proved a revised schedule of premium 
rates for Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance on behalf of the eighty-six 
casualty companies which write this 
form of insurance in his state. The 
new rates will take effect July Ist 
and mark an average increase of 8% 
over the rates in force at the present 
time. This increase has been demon- 
strated to the Commissioner’s satis- 
faction to be absolutely necessary and, 
in fact, to be a minimum amount con- 
sistent with safety if the casualty 
companies are to be maintained in a 
solvent condition and to fulfill the 
obligations they have assumed under 
their New Jersey compensation poli- 
cies. 

In 1930, the Commissioner pointed 
out, the stock companies had sus- 
tained an underwriting loss and ex- 
pense ratio of 112% of their entire 
compensation premiums for the U. S. 
and of 120% on the business written 
in New Jersey. The experience of 
the mutual companies was but very 
slightly better. Unlike other years in 
which there have been substantial in- 
vestment profits and underwriting 
profits from other lines of insurance, 
in 1930 the casualty companies have 
found no source from which to re- 
coup this serious loss from their com- 
pensation business. 

While 1930 was a year of diminish- 
ing employment and_ considerable 
part-time activity, it is a fact of con- 
siderable and serious interest that 





practically the same total number of 
accident awards were approved by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
of this State as in 1929. To be exact 
the totals were 27,610 as against 
27,617 for 1929. The severity rate 
of these accidents has increased in a 
most astonishing manner, as_ wit- 
nessed by the fact that the 1930 
awards exceeded those of 1929 by 
$1,534,600, or a jump of 21% ina 
single year. 

In view of such results the Com- 
missioner considered the increase of 
8%, which the companies sought, to 
be extremely conservative and mod- 
erate. At the same time it is clearly 
recognized that such higher rate level 
may not be sufficient to meet the 
losses and expenses of administering 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
unless the very near future shall bring 
substantial improvement in the gen- 
eral business situation and coupled 
with a material improvement in the 
industrial accident rate of the State 
as a whole. Failing such improve- 
ment, it is possible that the schedule 
of rates may require further adjust- 
ment before the year is out. 


At the same time the Commissioner 
called attention to the passage of 
Chapter 192 by the recent Legislature 
amending the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Act to permit the writ- 
ing of a combination policy of Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability insurance, which combina- 
tion had become of doubtful legality 
by the decision of the State Supreme 
Court in the case of Edward Maxson, 
Receiver of International High Speed 
Steel Company v. New Jersey Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany. The Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau has taken all nec- 
essary steps to modify the provisions 
of the insurance policy form so as to 
give this combined protection and for 
the present it is not intended to make 
any extra premium charge for the 
added Employers’ Liability coverage 
except as to two industrial classifica- 
tions of rather limited use in which 
the liability hazard is found to be 
quite severe. 


Turning Woman’s Weapon Upon Her 
Mrs. Newlywed—“We hadn't been mar- 
ried a week when he hit me with a piece 
of sponge cake.” 
Judge—“Disorderly conduct. Five dol- 
lars and costs.” 
Mrs. Newlywed (sobbing)—‘‘And I'd 
made the cake with my own hands.” 
Judge—“Assault with a deadly weapon 


Wrong Label 
“A spoonful of water contains 270,000 
potential horse-power,” says a_ scientist. 
That isn’t water.—Life. 
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Weather Forecasting 
(Continued from Page 15) 
pecially involved, that of Chicago 
which covers the Northwest to and 
including the Dakotas and then south 
to include Nebraska and Kansas, as 
well as the central western states 
further east. The other is the Den- 
ver forecast district center which in- 
cludes Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado in its group of states. For 
the period March 23 to 28, issued 
March 21, the Chicago forecast pre- 

dicted as follows: 

“For the Upper Mississippi and Lower 
Missouri Valleys, and the Northern and 
Central Great Plains—Considerable cloudi- 
ness, probably some rain first part and 
again toward end of week; temperatures 
near normal, except somewhat above in 
northern sections.” 


The Denver forecast for the period 


March 23 to 28 inclusive, issued 
March 21, was as follows: 
“Northern Rocky Mountain Region— 


Generally fair, except occasional showers 
in mountain districts; temperatures gen- 
erally above normal. 

“Southern Rocky Mountain and Plateau 
Regions—Generally fair, with nearly nor- 
mal temperatures.” 

Since New Orleans covers fore- 
casts for Texas and Oklahoma, its 
forecast for the period March 23 to 
28 inclusive is given, although the 
brunt of responsibility centers on the 
Chicago and Denver offices which 
cover the states most seriously affect- 
ed. The New Orleans forecast was 
as follows: 

“Southern Plains and West Gulf States 
—Fair at opening of week; probably 
showers in middle or latter part; seasonal 
temperatures first part of week and mostly 
somewhat above normal thereafter.” 

What happened is one of the most 
painful episodes in the history of the 
West. The worst blizzard in over 
forty years came across the Canadian 
border March 25 gaining intensity as 
it moved southward and struck East- 
ern Colorado, Western Kansas and 
Western Nebraska with calamitous 
force. The official warning came all 
too late. Five children perished in an 
overturned school bus in Eastern 
Colorado. The blizzard itself was 
their only warning. Scattered deaths 
were belatedly reported from many 
sections. 

To bring the losses more pointedly 
into the field of insurance, twelve 
thousand head of cattle perished in 
Western Kansas. The figures are 
necessarily approximate. In Chey- 
enne, Kiowa, Lincoln and Yuma 
Counties of Colorado, the figures are 
given as ten to twelve thousand head 
of cattle, three to four thousand 
sheep, with heavy losses of spring 
pigs. In Nebraska the principal losses 
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were in Arthur, Garden, Grant and 
McPherson counties, where between 
twenty and thirty thousand head of 
cattle perished. 

The extreme severity of weather 
penetrated into Western Oklahoma, 
Northwest Texas and Northern New 
Mexico and extended eastward with 
heavy snows and low temperatures. 
Below zero temperatures were re- 
corded in all of the principal areas 
listed above. Two months after the 
event, estimates of livestock losses 
are appearing in Government publi- 
cations. Conservatively the figures 
are above $2,500,000. Four-fifths of 
this loss could have been averted had 
there been an adequate long range 
weather forecast in operation by the 
government. 


Wisconsin Automobile In- 
surance Company 


Elects Officers 


The Directors of the Wisconsin 
Automobile Insurance Company have 
announced the election of the follow- 
ing officers at the Annual Directors’ 
meeting held April 28th: 

President and General Manager— 
C. L. Stillman. 

Vice President—P. N. Snodgrass. 

Secretary and Treasurer—C. W. 
Bennett. 

At the meeting of Policyholders 
immediately preceding, the following 
persons were chosen Directors for a 
term of four years: 

George A. Jacobs, Secretary and 
General Manager of the Citizens Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Janesville, Wis. 

G. J. Van Horn, Special Agent of 
the Wisconsin Automobile Insurance 
Company for Southern Wisconsin. 

G. W. Wilkinson, who organized 
this company in 1916 and has since 
that time served as General Manager 
and for the past year as President, 
was not a candidate for re-election, 
desiring to devote his attention to 
other interests. 

H. B. Hughes, who has served the 
company as Director, Vice President, 
and Superintendent of Agencies, has 
resigned in order to devote himself 
to the management of the Wisconsin 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
of which he has been chosen Presi- 
dent and General Manager. 


New Auto Bill Proposed 
In Massachusetts Has 
Demerit Features 


HE Massachusetts Legislature 
has before it a bill providing for 
a continuation of the present compul- 
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sory automobile insurance law, but in- 
corporating in it a demerit rating plan, 
and stipulating that the assured is to 
be responsible for the first $100 of 
damages. 

After providing for the machinery 
for determining responsibility for ac- 
cidents the offender would be assessed 
a penalty premium of from $5 to $20 
for the first accident, $10 to $25 for 
a second and $20 to $40 for a third, 
that is if the second and third acci- 
dents occur within two years of the 
first. The penalty would be imposed 
for one year, and failure to pay would 
cause the license and registration of 
the assured to be revoked. Appeal 
could be taken to a board of three 
deputies or to a Superior Court of 
Equity. In case of resort to the board, 
the parties must waive their right of 
court action. ‘ 

The sponsors of the bill contend 
that since a large majority of auto 
accidents create damage claims of less 
than $100, the driver’s direct respon- 
sibility under the new plan would 
make him more careful, and would 
also operate to bring rates down. The 
measure has been reported out of the 
Senate Ways and Means Committee. 


George W. Lilly Now 
Manager of American 
Fire Group Adjust- 
ment Bureau 


EORGE W. LILLY, general ad- 
juster for the American Fire 
group in the western department, has 
been appointed manager of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau. W. 
E. Hill is to be his assistant. 
Mr.*Lilly has had a long experience 
in the adjustment end of the insur- 
ance business, as has Mr. Hill. The 
Bureau which they will head has ac- 
quired the Southern branch and the 
Pacific Coast branch and in July is 
expected to take over one or several 
bureaus in Oklahoma. Other branches 
will doubtless be established in sec- 
tions of the country which have no 
company organizations at present. 


H. J. Hagge Elected to 
Presidency Employer's 
Mutual of Wausau 


H. J. Hagge, through whose able 
management the Employer’s Mutual 
Liability Insurance 
Wausau, Wisconsin, has come to its 
high efficiency, was elected to the 
presidency of his company at the an- 


Company of 


nual meeting held on May 15. 
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Lightning Rods to Protect 
High Chimneys 


Reprinted by permission from the Factory Mutual 
Record, a publication of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies of Boston. 

E are all familiar with the phys- 
ical manifestations of the light- 
ning bolt. In a vague sort of a way, 
without our attempting to visualize 
the millions of volts or the thousands 





























A Huge Stack Split by Lightning—and the 
Same Chimney Repaired and Banded 


of amperes frequently involved, it 
suggests great power—a power let 
loose without warning which may do 
great damage at the point where it 
strikes. 

Factory stacks, extending high into 
the sky above the surrounding build- 
ings, reach up into the atmosphere 
between the electrically charged cloud 
and the earth. When the accumulated 
cloud charge becomes so great that the 
air insulation is broken, down, a light- 
ning stroke results. The resistance 
is usually least where the chimney 
pierces this blanket of air insulation, 
thus often providing the path for the 
belt in its passage to the earth. These 
high factory stacks are therefore par- 
ticularly vulnerable to lightning 
strokes. 


There have been several cases dur- 
ing past years of spectacular and ex- 
pensive damage to chimney stacks at 
Factory Mutual mills. A glance at the 
accompanying picture will serve to in- 
dicate the destructive power of the 
bolt that in June, 1923, struck this 
well-constructed and substantial chim- 
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ney at the plant of the Canadian 
Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont. The loss resulting from 
the lightning exceeded eight thousand 
dollars, well over half of which repre- 
sented damage to the chimney alone. 
Longer ago, in 1890, the stack at the 
Clark Thread Company’s plant in 
East Newark, N. J., suffered damage 
of over three thousand dollars from 
the same cause. Only last year, at the 
National Enameling and Stamping 
Company’s plant at Laurel Hill, N.Y., 
lightning damaged the stack so badly 
that the top ten feet had to be entirely 
rebuilt at a cost of twenty-six hun- 


dred dollars. Every summer adds 
many cases of  lightning-damaged 


chimneys to the already long list. 


As statistics in practically all lines 
of business bring to light certain 
fundamental relations and prove or 
disprove certain theories, so the rec- 
ord of lightning damage to the chim- 
neys of mills insured in the Factory 











Lightnna Rods Are Not Expensive If In- 
stalled When Chimneys Are Beng Built, or 
When Scaffolding Is Up for Repairs 


Mutuals proves the worth of light- 
ning-rod protection. Several years 
ago, the Inspection Department made 
a study which showed that the average 
damage to chimneys equipped with 
lightning rods was less than one-tenth 
that to chimneys not so equipped. We 
have no record of a chimney equipped 
with a good lightning rod being se- 
verely damaged. 





The value of lightning rods is thus 
conclusively demonstrated. They tend 
to prevent strokes under certain con- 
ditions by facilitating the neutraliza- 
tion of the earth and cloud charges 
before they accumulate to a dangerous 
extent. And when a heavy charge 
does get loose, they are usually able to 
carry it away without harm to the 
chimney. Consequently, although they 
are not an absolute preventive, they 
much reduce the probability of heavy 
damage. 


Lightning rods are therefore 
strongly recommended. They should 
be installed on all new chimneys. The 
installation of lightning rods on old 
stacks can be made at comparatively 
slight expense whenever repairs neces- 
sitate the erection of scaffolding. 

A simple but reliable arrangement 
is all that is necessary. Conductors 
should preferably be of copper and 
should have a carrying capacity at 
least equal to No. 00 B and S gauge. 
If in the form of cable, they should be 
made up of strands not less than No. 
12 B and S gauge, and if in the form 
of tape they should not be smaller 
than 1” x 3/32”. 


Chimneys less than about sixty feet 
high should have at least one and pre- 
ferably two rods, while higher chim- 
neys should have at least two rods. 
These should extend the entire height 
of the chimney and be spaced at equal 
distances on its circumference. 

Air terminal rods of solid copper 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
should extend three feet above the top 
of the chimney and be located six feet 
apart. They should be pointed at the 
upper ends and securely connected to 
a band, placed just below the chimney 
top and of the same material as the 
down-running rods. 


A thorough ground at the lower 
end of the rods is important. The 
best and generally most convenient 
ground is afforded by underground 
yater mains, but where these are not 
available, buried copper plates are the 
alternative. As a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, so the value of 
many a lightning rod has been con- 
siderably reduced owing to a_ poor 
ground connection. 


“What became of that hired hand you 
got from the city?” 

“Aw, he used to be a chauffeur, and the 
idiot crawled under a mule to see why it 
wouldn't go.”—Santa Barbara News. 

Mother—“You are at the foot of the 
spelling class again, are you?” 

Boy—"“Yes’m.’ 

Mother—“How did that happen?” 


30y—"“Got too many z's in scissors.” 
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New Compensation Bu- 
reau Formed in North 
Carolina 


North Carolina has passed a bill 
creating a Bureau for the regulation 
of Workmen’s Compensation rates. 
Membership in the Bureau is obliga- 
tory for all companies of whatever 
kind, each company being entitled to 
one representative, and one vote in 
the affairs of the organization. Ex- 
pense is to be borne by the members 
of the Bureau. The Insurance Com- 
missioner of the state is given power 
to preside over all meetings and to 
decide in case of any tie vote. Au- 
thorization is also given the commis- 
sioner to compel the production of 
such books, papers and records as are 
necessary for the compilation of sta- 
tistics by the Bureau. ee 

Essential provisions in the bill fol- 
low. 

Section 1. There is hereby created a 
Bureau to be known as the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau of North 
Carolina, with the following objects, func- 
tions and sources of income: : 

(a) To maintain rules and regulations 
and fix premium rates for Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance and equitably ad- 
just the same as far as practicable, in ac- 
cordance with the hazards of individuals’ 
risks by inspection by the Bureau. 

(b) To furnish upon request of any em- 
ployer in the State of North Carolina or 
to any member of the Compensation Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau of North Caro- 
lina, upon whose risk a compensation rate 
has been promulgated, information as to 
the rating, including the method of its 
compilation, and to encourage employers 
to reduce the number and severity of acci- 
dents by offering reduced premium rates 
for improved working conditions under 
such uniform system of merit or schedule 
rating as may be approved by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of North 
Carolina. 

(c) The Bureau shall make a rating 
survey of each risk inspected which survey 
shall clearly show the location of all rate- 
able items, provided, however, that the 
Bureau shall not describe the items or 
make any recommendations for accident 
prevention, such service being reserved as 
a proper and essential field for the com- 
petitive enterprise of its individual mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 2. Before the Insurance Commis- 
sioner shall grant permission to any mu- 
tual association, reciprocal or stock com- 
pany, or any other insurance organization, 
to write compensation or employers’ lia- 
bility insurance in this State, it shall be a 
requisite that. they shall subscribe to and 
become members of the Compensation Bu- 
reau of North Carolina. 

(a) Each member of the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau writing 
compensation insurance in the State of 
North Carolina shall, as a requisite thereto, 
be represented in the aforesaid Bureau and 
shall be entitled to one representative and 
one vote in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the Bureau. They shall, upon 
organization, elect a governing committee, 
which governing committee shall be com- 
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posed of equal representation by partici- 
pating and nonparticipating members. 

Sec. 3. In order to,carry into effect the 
objects of this act the Bureau members 
shall immediately elect its governing com- 
mittee who shall employ and fix the sal- 
aries of such personnel and assistants as is 
necessary, subject to the approval of the 
Insurance Commissioner, and the Insur- 
ance Commissioner is hereby authorized 
to compel the production of books, data, 
papers, and records relating to or bearing 
upon such data as is necessary to compile 
statistics for the purpose of determining 
the pure cost and expense loading of 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance in 
North Carolina and this information shall 
be available and for the use of the Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection Bureau, 
for the compilation and promulgation of 
rates on Workmen's Compensation insur- 
ance. All such rates compiled and promul- 
gated by such Bureau shall be submitted 
to the Insurance Commissioner for ap- 
proval as provided in section 73 of chapter 
120, Public Laws of 1929. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective 
as soon after ratification as practicable but 
not later than May first, one thousand, 
nine hundred and thirty-one. 
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New Commissioner of 
District of Columbia Is’ 
Herbert L. Davis 


Herbert L. Davis has been ap- 
pointed to the office of insurance 
commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to take the place of Thomas 
M. Baldwin, Jr., who recently re- 
signed, effective April 28. Mr. Davis 
was formerly referee and auditor of 
the District Supreme Court. He is a 
lawyer and lecturer on legal account- 
ing and court auditing at National 
University Law School, the author of 
a work on this subject. He is counsel 
for the City of New York on Fed- 
eral questions and a member of the 
advisory council of Riggs National 
Bank. During the Spanish-American 
War he was legal adviser to the chief 
of Army Engineers, specializing in 
the technical details of submarine 
mining defense. 

Mr. Davis is married and has two 
grown sons. He lives at 1241 Girard 
street. 

Those Not Nailed Down 

Teacher—‘“Alfred, you spell the 
word neighbor. 

Alfred—‘“N -e-i-g-h-b-o-r.” 

“That's right. Now, Tommy, can you 
tell me what a neighbor is?” 

Tommy—“Yes, ma’am. “It’s a woman 
that borrows things.”—Everybody’s. 


may 


Dad Knows 
Small Boy—‘*What is 
pop?” 

Pop (with son in college) —“They make 
college bread, my boy, from the flour of 
vouth and the dough of old age.”—W est 
Pointer. 


college bred, 
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Two Interesting Court 
Decisions 


Courtesy Commerce Clearing House 


Motor VEHICLE. GUEST. INSURANCE. 
Strressinc Fact At TriAL. PREJUDICIAL 
Error. (Onro.) Plantiff was a guest in 
an automobile driven by a defendant. This 
automobile collided with one driven by the 
other defendant, here plaintiff in error, and 
plaintiff was injured. At the trial, counsel 
tor plaintiff stressed the fact that the 
plaintiff in error was insured. There was 
a sharp conflict on the question of negli- 
gence of the plaintiff in error. The jury 
rendered a verdict against the plaintiff in 
error. Held, that it was prejudicial error 
for plaintiff's counsel to unnecessarily 
stress the fact that plaintiff in error, the 
defendant against whom the verdict was 
rendered, was insured, where there was 
such sharp conflict on the issue of negli- 
gence. Judgment for plaintiff, defendant 
in error, reversed. Zilch v. Sadowski & 
ano. Ohio Ct. of Appeals. Decided May 
8, 1931. Requisition No. 43068. 

INSURANCE TAX. AMENDMENT OF RE- 
TURN. (CONN.) The 1928 statute provided 
that every mutual life insurance company 
should on or before March 1, in each year 
deliver to the tax commissioner a sworn 
statement specifying the total amount of 
interest, dividends, rents and all other in- 
vestment income, and also the rents from 
real estate situated and taxed in this State, 
actually received by such company during 
the year ended on December 31, next pre- 
ceding and that each company should pay 
to the state treasurer annually a tax. The 
appellant is a mutual life insurance com- 
pany and in February, 1928, it made to 
the tax commissioner a sworn statement 
purporting to specify the various matters 
required by the statute and stating as the 
amount upon which the tax was to be paid 
$6,313,376.41. This statement the board of 
equalization amended by adding as an item 
of investment income the sum of $545,106. 
This action was appealed from and _ the 
case has been reserved for the advice of 
this court. The amount added by the board 
to the statement of appellant was based 
upon certain entries which appeared in the 
annual statement made by it. In this item 
under “Income” was an item “Gross profit 
on sale or maturitv of ledger assets” 
$726,901.44: under “Disbursements” two 
items, “Gross loss on sale or maturity of 
ledger assets.” $1,264.74 and “Gross de- 
crease by adjustment, in book value of 
ledger assets (a) Real estate $180,531.23: 
and the board arrived at the amount it 
added to the appellant's statement by de- 
ducting from the item listed under dis- 
bursements. The question is, are they in- 
cluded within the words “other investment 
income” as there used? Heid that with 
reference to the above question the legis- 
lature did not mean to include the phrase 
“other investment income” as used in the 
statute any profit derived from the sale or 
maturity of ledger assets of the company, 
much less the particular items added by 
the board of equalization. Connecticut 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Rogers et al. Conn. 
Supreme Ct. Decided April 6, 1931. Req- 
uisition No, 40683. 


Slightly Shopworn 
“How old is your grandfather ?” 
“T don't know, but we have had him a 
long time.”—Lustige Zeitung (Cologne). 
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Too Many Incompetent 
Stock Agents In Farm 
Field, Says Goodwin 


HAT all is not well with the 

stock companies who write farm 
insurance is again coming to the sur- 
face, this time by virtue of a speech 
by President Goodwin of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents be- 
fore a meeting of that organization 
in Minneapolis. 

He asserted that the genesis of the 
trouble is the great number of stock 
agents without insurance ability or 
even any interest in the subject. Al- 
though companies who have taken 
business from such agents have often 
had a series of bad experiences, any 
suggested means to favor agents who 
put real intelligence into their work 
have been frowned upon. 

The complaint was voiced that un- 
derwriters seem backward in accept- 
ing any advice from efficient agents, 
who in many cases may have valua- 
ble suggestions to make, and the in- 
efficient solicitors are treated with the 
same consideration as the ones who 
are really doing their work right. 

It is significant to note that Mr. 
Goodwin in an unguarded moment 
gave the farm mutuals credit for 
their success, by saying in substance 
that the mutual representatives know 
the properties they are insuring and 
the character of the owners, while the 
stock company agents often do not 
know anything tangible about the 
risks they accept. And thus the stock 
companies are left holding the bag. 

Mr. Goodwin might have gone on 
to state that such a situation is char- 
acteristic of much of the other smaller 
business of the stock companies, a 
situation making for high loss ratios, 
and pointing the way to a remedy, 
which is for the prudent minded pub- 
lic to take out superior and more eco- 
nomical mutual policies. 
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Claims Executives of Mu- 
tuals To Meet June 2nd, 
3rd and 4th 

NOTEWORTHY gathering of 
mutual insurance men will be 
that of the Claims Executives of com- 
panies holding membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies and the National Associa- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies at the Spink-Wawasee 
Hotel and Country Club, Wawasee, 
Indiana, on June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 
The Conference is an annual affair 
and the fifth held by these groups. 
The general chairman of the meeting 
is B. E. Kuechle, Manager, Claims 
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Department, Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. The opening session 
will be addressed by John L. Train, 
Secretary-General Manager of the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
upon the subject of “Relationships 
and Responsibilities Between Com- 
panies and Claims Departments,” and 
Arthur B. Doe of the law firm of 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, upon the subject of 
“Subrogation.” 

Subsequent sessions of the three- 
day conference will be addressed by 
such well known mutual insurance 
managers as Walter E. Otto, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company, Detroit; Owen 
B. Augspurger, President, Merchants 
Mutual Casualty Company, Buffalo; 
and Percy H. Titus, Vice President, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. Some thirty additional claims 
managers of mutual casualty and au- 
tomotive companies will address the 
conference upon subjects related to 
the adjustment of losses. 
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Single Premium Annuity 
Idea Not Insurance, 


Says New York 
O* December 9, 1929, the New 


York Insurance Department 
withdrew approval of all single pre- 
mium annuity policy forms providing 
for the return of the entire premium 
(less a small expense charge) in case 
of death or surrender. The reasons 
given were that 
the contracts were in the nature of a bank- 
ing, and not an insurance, transaction. The 
risk to the company of any loss on account 
of the death or the continuance of the 
life of the insured was practically absent. 

Early in 1931 the Superintendent of In- 
surance, upon a request that he do so, 
submitted the question as to the right of a 
life insurance company to issue such a 
single premium annuity form to the Attor- 
ney General of this State for his opinion. 
Such an opinion has recently been ren- 
dered and upholds the Department’s posi- 
tion. Under this opinion and under the 
Department's ruling, companies of other 
states are prevented from delivering such 
policies in this State and domestic com- 
pan‘es from issuing such contracts in New 
York for delivery either in this State or 
any other jurisdiction. 
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Extra Tax On Premiums 


In So. Carolina May 
Be Void 


HE additional tax of 1 per cent 
on insurance premiums, as _ re- 
cently provided in a bill approved by 
the South Carolina Legislature is ex- 
pected soon to be attacked in the 





courts on the ground that it was im- 
properly passed. This information 
has been submitted to Governor Ibra 
C. Blackwood, who was asked not to 
sign the bill until he had considered 
all the facts surrounding its history. 


Attorney A. M. Lumpkin of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, said that in 
the senate, the bill failed of passage 
on April 16th, but was taken up two 
days later and passed, without a mo- 
tion to reconsider the previous vote. 
Efforts will be made to procure an 
injunction restraining officials from 
collecting the tax, should the Gover- 
nor sign the measure. 
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Losses In Auto Under- 
writing By Stock 
Companies 


UTOMOBILE insurance expe- 

rience tabulations for 1930, as 
analyzed in a recent statement by J. 
J. Magrath, chief of the Rating Bu- 
reau, of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, shows earned pre- 
miums of $266,500,000 or an increase 
of $20,500,000 over 1929, which fig- 


ure amounts to 8 per cent. 


In the case of stock companies the 
underwriting loss on public liability 
has increased from 2.2 per cent in 
1929 to 7.3 per cent in 1930. On 
property damage the underwriting 
profit has increased from 1 per cent 
in 1929 to 5.4 per cent in 1930. Thus 
there is a net underwriting loss for 
the two lines of more than 4 per cent, 


totaling about $10,000,000. 


Prospects for the future, however, 
are said to be encouraging, because 
of readjustment of rates in various 
districts, and improvements in under- 
writing practices, together with pos- 
sible modification of merit rating 
plans. 


Commissioners Executive 


Committee Meets In Chi- 
cago, June | 5th to 17th 


The executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its mid-year 
meeting at the Stevens hotel in Chi- 
cago, June 15-17. Commissioner Yen- 
ter of Iowa is chairman of the com- 
mittee and the other members are 
Commissioners Tarver of Texas; 
Thulemeyer, Wyoming ; Boney, North 
Carolina; Livingston, Michigan; 
Thompson, Missouri, and Brown, 
Minnesota. A number of commis- 
sioners and many insurance company 
officials and representatives will at- 
tend the sessions. 
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It’s not the Taj 
Mahal, nor the 
Leaning Towerof 
Pisa,northe new- 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN est skyscraper. 


Founded Mutual Insurance 
in 1752 


No—these are 
fascinating each 
in its own way. But the most interest- 
ing building to you is that one you 
own— that house—apartment — shop 
— factory—oflice building. 

Naturally, anything that affects the 
cost of maintaining your building 
concerns you. And there is a way to 
reduce one important item of over- 
head cost— through mutual fire 
insurance. 

It is not a new method. In fact, ten 
generations of Americans, over a 
period of one hundred and seventy- 
eight years, have benefited by it— 
and today American property to the 
value of over thirty-one billions of 
dollars is protected by it. 


Mutual fire insurance corporations 
are operated for and by their policy- 
holders. There is no other group to 


Keeping Hardwa 





In every state, leading retail and wholesale 
hardware establishments are insured against 
fire in mutual corporations. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, 
one of America’s largest wholesale hardware 
companies, established in 1855, has been a 
mutual fire policyholder for many years. No 


modern concrete and steel distributing plant. 





other form of fire insurance is carried on their 
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benefit by the success of the company. 
For instance, there are no stock- 
holders. Standard premium rates are 
charged, but a part of the premium 
is returned to the policyhold r at the 
end of the policy period, asa dividend. 
This effects a considerable reduction 
in cost. 

The loss paying ability of mutual 
fire companies is carefully maintained 
through legal and voluntary reserves 
—through conservative, sound man- 
agement. 


Mutual fire service to policyholders 
includes skilled engineering advice to 
prevent fire — saving the individual 
policyholder the uninsurable losses 
that attach to any fire — saving com- 
pany loss to make possible the return 
of a substantial part of the premium 
to all policyholders. 

Any property owner will find inter- 
est and value in our booklet “ Mutual 
Fire Insurance.” Write for it today. 
Address the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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An American Institution 











Nation-wide Representation and Service 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
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Home Office Building 


. . . The Hardware Mutual Casualty Company is licensed in every 
state in the United States, with the exception of Nevada, where 
application for license has not been filed. 

. . . Nation-wide claim service is carried out by 18 branch offices, 
and over 3,000 attorneys and adjusters located in every county and 
in every large city in the United States. 


. » « Over 70,000 policyholders enjoy the advantages of this coast- 
to-coast service. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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HIS organization serves 

property owners from one 
Portland to the other and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Alaska. 
These Companies are licensed 
to do business in every state in 
the United States and every 
province in Canada. 

Fully equipped department 
offices are strategically located 
in principal cities. These de- 
partments operate as complete 
units, writing the policy, col- 
lecting the premium and pay- 
ing the loss. The most prompt 
service is thereby given to the 
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A Remarkable 
Record 
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OR more than 31 years, these 

Companies have returned sub- 
stantial savings to policyholders 
with the expiration of each policy. 
On December 31, 1930, these 
savings totaled $35,994,078.67. 
Last year alone $4,784,196.54 
was returned to policyholders as a 
cash saving. 


Since organization, more than 
$28,000,000 have been paid in 
losses. These companies have a 
national reputation of always pay- 
ing every legitimate claim prompt- 
ly and equitably. 
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policyholders. 

Hundreds of efficiently 
trained insurance counsellors 
travel out of these department 
offices completely covering 
the entire country and Canada. 
So thorough is this personal 
service that a Federal represen- 
tative is always within easy 
reach of the policyholder. In 
fact, Federal service is just as 
close as the telephone. The 
symbols of this great institution 
are Safety and Service at a 
Saving. 


Federal Hardware é Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F MINNEAPOLIS,MINNE SOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF OWATONNA,MINNE SOTA 














Going Forward in a Backward Year 


e ¢ e Desprre generally depressed conditions 
that had an unfavorable effect on the Automobile 
insurance field as a whole, the volume of Auto- 
mobile insuranee premiums written by the ‘‘L-M-C” 
during 1930 was 10% greater than the previous 
high total established during the preceding year. By 
virtue of this gain, ““L-M-C’’, which ranked twelfth 
among all casualty carriers in volume of Automobile 


insurance writings for 1929, advanced to seventh 


place for 1930. 


on 


Not only is the ““L-M-C”’ continuous record of suc- 
cessful accomplishment thus maintained unbroken. 
The advance ‘speaks for itself in testimony to the 
ever growing response of motorists to the appeal of 
**L-M-C”’ ‘Automobile insurance offering the three- 
fold advantages,of Protection and Service with sub- 


stantial annual Savings. 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHIcAGco, U. S. A. 


Associate Company under “‘L-M-C’? Management 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 























